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THE GLAMIS MYSTERY. 


Many readers of ‘N. & Q. have doubt- 
less heard of the ‘ Mystery of Glamis.” It 
was told to the present writer some sixty 
years ago, when he was a boy, and it made 
a great impression on him. He heard the 
legend related quite recently, in nearly the 
same words. The story was, and is, that 
in the Castle of Glamis, the celebrated old 
castle of the Earls of Strathmore, is a secret 
chamber. In this chamber is confined a 
monster, who is the rightful heir to the 
title and property, but who is so unpre- 
sentable that it is necessary to keep him 
out of sight and out of possession. The 
secret is supposed to be known to three 
persons only—the Earl of Strathmore, his 


heir, and the manager of the estate. This 
terrible secret is said to have a depressing 
effect on the holder of the title (who, if the | 
legend were exact, would not be in posses- | 


sion lawfully of either title or property) 


‘and on his heir. 


When the legend of my childhood was 
recently repeated in my hearing, I ventured 


the time I heard the story, was about 
seventy years of age, and the reputed 
monster, in order to have a claim superior 
to his brother’s, must have been still older 
than the one who then bore the title of 
Earl. As in captivity the monster would 
have had difficulties in producing a legiti- 
mate monster to carry on the legend, it was 
improbable that there could now survive 
any imprisoned monster whose presence 
and claim would exercise a depressing effect 
on the present holder of the title. This 
view, however, received little support from 
my audience, the general verdict being that 
the legend was so well-established and 
interesting that it was almost impious to 
attempt to explain it away. It was also 
advanced, as evidence against my view, 
that a member of the family had recently 
stated that the mystery was “the same as 
ever,’ and that, therefore, the monster 
must still exist. Although nearly every one 
who has ever been to Glamis, and many 
who have never been there, are generally 
believed to be able to speak with autho- 
rity regarding the monster, the family are 
known to discourage the many embroidered 
editions of the legend to which the public 
have held so pertinaciously, and they 
are in no way responsible for this long- 
lived myth. 

On re-reading lately Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,’ 
I came upon a passage, in a letter written 
in 1830, which would seem to help to 
explain the Mystery of Glamis. I send this 
to ‘N. & Q.’ at the risk of being impeached 
for trying to spoil a good legend which has 
long been popular public property. 

It will be borne in mind that, in addition 
to the monster, the salient points in the 
mystery are the secret chamber, and the 
secret known to only the holder of the title, 
his heir, and the third person—the family 
lawyer or manager. Now this is what 
Sir Walter wrote on the subject nearly eighty 
years ago :— 

““T have been myself at two periods of my life, 
distant from each other, engaged in scenes favour- 
able to that degree of superstitious awe which my 
countrymen expressively call being ‘eerie.’ 

‘*On the first of these occasions I was only nine- 
teen or twenty years old, when I happened to pass 
a night in the magnificent old baronial Castle of 
Glamis, the hereditary seat of the Earls of Strath- 
more. The hoary pile contains much in its appear- 
ance, and in the traditions connected with it, 
impressive to the imagination. It was the scene of 
the murder of a Scottish king of great antiquity— 
not indeed the gracious Duncan, with whom the 
name naturally associates itself, but Malcolm the 
Second. It contains also a curious monument of 


‘to suggest that the Earl of Strathmore, at | the peril of feudal times, being a secret chamber, 
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the entrance of which, by the law or custom of the 
family, must only known to three persons at 
once, viz., the Earl of Strathmore, his heir apparent, 
and any third person they may take into their con- 
fidence. The extreme antiquity of the building is 
vouched by the immense this ness of the walls, 
and the wild and straggling arrangement of the 
accommodation within doors.” 

Thus we have here the greater part of 
the legend as popular with the public— 
the mystery; the secret chamber known 
only to the Earl, his heir, and a third person 
taken into confidence; and the _ secret 
preserved from generation to generation 
by the law or custom of the family. The 
monster does not, indeed, find a place in 


Sir Walter Scott’s account, but this may | 


have been provided later by some one with 
the aid of the superstitious awe called 
‘** being ‘ eerie,’”’ in the place so favourable 
thereto. 

The chamber, like that known in one or 
two other ancient buildings, probably led 
to a secret exit, to be used as a means of 
escape in case of danger. The thickness 
of the walls, and the arrangement of the 
accommodation as described, would much 
favour the provision of such a secret 
chamber and passage. And if existing 
conditions be as suggested, then a member 
of the family may with perfect accuracy 
have recently assured an inquirer that the 
Mystery of Glamis was now even the same 
as ever. OUTIS. 


(For earlier communications on the Mystery of 
Glamis see 6 S. x. 326, 475; xi. 35; 9S. vii. 388, ] 


MILTONIANA. 


‘ PARADISE Lost,’ i. 84-94 :— 
If thou beest he—but Oh how fallen! how 
change 
From him !—who, in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst out- 


shine 
Myriads, though bright—if he whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou seest 
From — highth fallen: so much the stronger 
rov 
He vith his thunder : and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? 

The construction of the first nine lines 
has been very much misunderstood, and in 
consequence the passage has been for the 
most part more or less grotesquely punc- 
tuated. The note of exclamation, rightly 
following “‘ him,” is commonly placed after 
“bright,” while in ll. 5 et sqq. the punctua- 
tion usually goes to pieces altogether. I 
have given above Masson’s punctuation, 


which will do very well, except that some 
may prefer a semicolon after ‘ bright ’’ and 
a comma after the following “he.” But 
even Masson strangely misunderstood the 
construction of ll. 84-92, seeing in them 
an “ approach here and there to the figures 
of speech known in books of rhetoric as 
Anacolouth (unfinished clause or sentence). 
and Synathresmus (hubbub),”’ and of course 
the reader was bidden to discern herein 
poetical fitness” ! 

Now as a matter of fact the construction 
is not unfinished, for “If thou beest.... 
fallen’ (1. 92) forms a complete complex 
sentence, consisting of a principal part, 
“into what pit....fallen,” and two sub- 
ordinate complex clauses—‘ if thou beest 
.... bright” and “if he... .ruin.” 

The key to a right understanding of the 
construction is recognition of the fact that 
““who....didst outshine” was not “ un- 
grammatical ”’ in Elizabethan English. See 
Mason’s ‘ English Grammar,’ § 469, where, 
besides the present passage, others from 
Shakespeare and the A. are quoted. 
These instances might easily be added to. 
very largely. For one additional instance. 
see ‘King Lear,’ III. iv. 87-92. More. 
common, however, was the other con- 
struction—that which alone is correct at 
the present day. A Miltonic instance occurs. 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ii. 689-90 :— 

Art thou he 
Who first broke peace in Heaven...... 

The next important point to notice is. 
that “whom” does double duty, being 
overned at one and the same time by 
‘joined’ (according to the more usual! 
construction) and by “ hath joined ” (accord- 
ing to the less usual construction). The- 
use of a phrase, word, or inflexion to do 
double duty is so much restricted (it still’ 
exists unnoticed) at the present day that 
many will probably object to the explana-. 
tion just given, questioning its correctness.. 
Such I invite to examine the construction 


of the italicized words in the following: 


passages :— 
Of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them Tet those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
‘Paradise Lost,’ ii: 51-3.. 
In even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain :. 


A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins. 
Tbid., i. 349-52. 


** Which, though it be not in our power to bestow, 


it is in our charity to desire.”—Browmne, ‘ Religio» 


Medici.’ 
“Of angels, we are not to consider only what. 
they are and do.”—Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 


- 
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See also the ‘ Grammatical Observations ’ 
appended to Schmidt’s ‘Shakespeare Lexi- 
con’: “ Suffixes and prefixes omitted.” 

More interesting is this instance from 
Tennyson’s ‘ Sir Galahad ’ :— 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall ! 

I think the same construction may be 

found in Latin (Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ i. 74) :— 

Cesserunt nitidis habitande piscibus unde, 
where the dative “ piscibus ’’ seems to go 
both with cesserunt and with habit- 
ande.” 

In conclusion, it is perhaps necessary 
to point out that “thou beest”’ is under- 
stood between “if” and “ he ” (1. 87). 

A. E. A. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


‘(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 


442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463 ; x. 103.) 


Poems by the Rev. Edward Rolle were 
inserted in vol. iii. 61-70, 231-5. He is one 
of a little group of New College men whose 
essays in verse enjoyed a temporary exist- 
ence in this miscellany. I suspect that the 
medium of communication between author 
and publisher was the Rev. Joseph Spence. 

Edward Rolle, the son of Robert Rolle, 
of Meeth, Devonshire, who married in 1699 
Margaret Martyn, was born on 27 April, 
1703, and baptized on 7 May at Meeth. 
The date of his birth is given in the Win- 
chester College books as 25 Aug., 1705, but 
the earlier date agrees with the age given 
to him at the time of his death. He was a 
scholar of Winchester College in 1719, and 
matriculated from New College, Oxford, 
on 10 July, 1723. From 1723 to 1755 he 
was a Fellow of New College, and his degrees 
were B.A. 1727, M.A. 1730, and B.D. 1758. 
A sermon preached by him in New College 
Chapel on ‘The Rights of Primogeniture’ 
is mentioned in John Mulso’s ‘ Letters to 
Gilbert White,’ p. 283. 

The contents of Egerton MS. 2234 at the 
B.M. consist of letters from and replies 
to Joseph Spence during his three travels 
abroad, which lasted from Dec., 1730, to 
July, 1733, and from May, 1737, to (with a 
break) November, 1741. Many of them 
are either addressed to Rolle or relate to 
him, and he acted, more than once, as 
Spence’s deputy in the Poetry-Professorship 
at Oxford. A letter from Spence to his 
mother, 16 Nov., 1732, tells that ‘* Capt. 


Rolle,” as the parson was playfully called, 
had, through the interest of his cousin 
Henry Rolle, M.P., got 

“a pretty little living......w°* he can hold with New 
Colleen. Tis in Devonshire, within three miles of 
the place where he was born, and there’s a pretty 
little newfashion’d house upon it.” 

By the kindness of Mr. Thomas W. Burch 
of the diocesan registry at Exeter, I am 
enabled to state that the benefice was Monk- 
Okehampton. He was instituted to it on 
24 June, 1732, on the presentation of Hugh 
Stafford of Pynes, and he held it until 
1755. He did not often reside ; it appears. 
from the Visitation books of 1744 and 1753 
that he was excused from attending, as he 
was at Oxford. 

Spence in a letter to his mother (Mirabella 
Spence) dated from Florence, 7 Nov., 1740, 
gives an amusing description of Rolle’s. 
person :— 

‘““A Lazy, Lath-gutted Fellow, with a Wezel- 
Face. He’s thin and made for business. He shou’d 
write as fast as a Greyhound runs. I always 
thought he’d come to little or nothing, and so he’s 
like to do if he grows much thinner.” 

In the summer of 1753 Rolle himself was. 
abroad. He had been to Venice, Padua, 
Florence, had crossed the Alps, and was on 
12 July at Mayence; he was then preparing 
to descend the Rhine to Spa and Amsterdam. 
His intention was to “go thro’ the Towns. 
of Holland to Brussels and to Calais.” His 
companion was a Mr. W., who was apparently 
paying expenses. These travels are de- 
scribed by him in a letter to Spence which 
is printed in Singer’s edition of the ‘ Anec- 
dotes ’ (1820), pp. 443-6. Two other letters: 
by Rolle, written from his Devonshire 
benefice to Spence, are in the same volume, 
pp. 422-3 and 441-2. 

Rolle and Spence were both friends of 
the Rev. Christopher Pitt, the translator 
of Virgil, whom they used to visit at his 
parsonage house of Pimperne, near Bland- 
ford, in Dorset. A letter from Pitt (4 Jan., 
1736/7) speaks of his imitations of Horace, 
one of which, addressed to Rolle, had been 
printed. 

In 1755 Rolle was nominated by his college 
to the rectory of Berwick St. John in Wilt- 
shire, and in that year he married. He 
was appointed to the vicarage of Moorlynch 
in Somerset in 1758; and he was collated 
on 9 May, 1771, to the prebendal stall of 
Yetminster Secunda in the cathedral church 
of Salisbury. These three preferments he 
held until his death. His wife Elizabeth 
died on 21 Nov., 1788, aged 68, and was. 
buried at Berwick St. John on 28 Nov. 
He died on 30 June, 1791, aged 88, and was. 
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buried there on 7 July. A large flat tomb- 
stone of lias (within, and near the north 
door of, the church) records their names. 
Rolle erected a cenotaph for his wife and 
himself on the east wall of the south choir- 
aisle in 1789. The bells of the church were 
recast by him in 1767, and a new parsonage 
house for the benefice was built after his 
death, partly with moneys from his estate. 

In 1761 he was offered the living of 
Sarsden, Oxfordshire, and was authorized 
to exchange Berwick St. John for some other 
New College benefice which would be tenable 
with it ; but the suggestion came to nothing. 
He remained at Berwick, retaining his 
faculties until the end of his long life. After 
his wife’s death in 1788 he was assisted 
by curates, but up to that time he had 
discharged for thirty years all the duties 
of the parish without a prolonged holiday. 
A manuscript volume in the care of the 
present rector exhibits Rolle as an observant 
farmer and a devoted clergyman, chronicling 
the farming customs of the place, the services 
of the church, and the education of the 
village children. It is probably worthy of 
publication. 

Rolle is introduced into James Ridley’s 
‘Tales of the Genii,’ in the ninth tale of 
“Mirglip [Pilgrim] the Persian, or Phesoj 
Ecneps [Joseph Spence], the dervise of the 
groves,’ as ** Ellor [Rolle], gentle companion 
of my former years! With thee I trained 
my early mind to Piety and Virtue.” 

Of the seven poems under Spence’s name 
which are reprinted from the Oxford Uni- 
versity sets of verses in Nichols’s collection 
of poetry, the second pair were by Rolle. 
He is said to have been one of the three 
executors to Spence’s will. 

[T. F. Kirby, ‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 228; 
Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxon.’; Gent. Mag., 1787, 
p- 1124; 1791, p. 682; Hoare, ‘ Wilts’ 
(Hundred of Chalk), pp. 68, 71, 75; J. L. 
Vivian, ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ p. 652; 
Duncombe’s letters, 2nd ed., 1773, ii. 95; 
information from the Rev. W. Goodchild, 
Rector of Berwick St. John.] 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


St. MARGARET'S AND St. JOHN’s, WEST- 
MINSTER, AND THE STRAND.—It may be of 
some interest to the inhabitants of these 
parishes, and to students of the history of 
the Strand district, to know that the Trustees 
of the United Westminster Almshouses are 
the owners of 21 and 22, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi; 7 and 8, Duke Street, Adelphi, 


8 and 9, York Place, Adelphi; and 50, 
Strand. The Trustees are also owners of 
the premises known as the Head-Quarters 
and Drill Hall of the Queen’s Westminster 
Volunteer Corps, now a portion of the 
Territorial Army, but allowed by special 
permission to retain their old style and title. 
These premises are situated in Buckingham 
Gate (formerly James Street), Westminster, 
and in Brewers’ Row adjoining. The 
said Trustees also own 178, 180, 182, 
184, 186, 188, 190, and 192, Uxbridge Road ; 
and 1 to 10, Hopgood Street, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W., and Nos. 1 to 11, The Pavement, 
Forest Lane, Stratford, E. This information 
has been often desired, but was not easy to 
obtain. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


AND GARTER TAVERN,” Paty 
Matt.—A permanent record should, I think, 
be made in ‘N. & Q.’ of the exact locality 
of this tavern, which ceased to exist, as 
such, about a year ago. Here, on 26 Jan., 
1765, the fatal encounter took place between 
William, fifth Lord Byron, and Mr. Chaworth. 
The house is still standing, its present 
number being 44. The persons who dined 
together on that occasion were: John 
Hewett (chairman), Lord Byron, the Hon. 
Thomas Willoughby, Sir Robert Burdett, 
Frederic Montagu, John Sherwin, Francis 
Molyneux, William Chaworth, George Don- 
ston, and Charles Melish, all gentlemen of 
Nottinghamshire. They dined on the second 
floor, the duel being afterwards fought in 
an empty room on the first floor. There was 
no light in the room, except a tallow candle 
which stood on a table. Before Lord Byron 
had time to draw his weapon Mr. Chaworth 
made the first “‘ pass,” his sword piercing 
through Lord Byron’s waistcoat. Chaworth, 
who thought that he had mortally wounded 
his adversary, inquired after his hurt. 
While Chaworth was speaking Lord Byron 
shortened his sword, and stabbed Chaworth 
in the belly. 

It has generally been assumed (1) that 
Lord Byron was the aggressor; and (2) 
that he was so overwhelmed by remorse 
for his crime that he shut himself up at New- 
stead, and refused all company. As a fact, 
Lord Byron was never blamed, either by 
Mr. Chaworth on his death-bed or by any of 
his friends, for the part he had in that 
gentleman’s death. Mr. Chaworth began 
the quarrel upstairs, and was then very 
offensive. He was regarded by his acquaint- 
ances as a fire-eater, and noted for his 
quarrelsome disposition. As to Lord Byron 
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retiring from the world, he made a tour of 
Europe, and was—after this fatal encounter 
—appointed Master of the Staghounds. He 
did not give up society until his son had 
offended him by marrying—contrary to his 
father’s wishes—a daughter of Admiral 
John Byron. It may be mentioned that 
the sword which caused Mr. Chaworth’s 
death is kept among the “ Byron relics ”’ 
at Newstead, where it has been ever since 
the fatal duel. From the evidence given 
at Lord Byron’s trial, it is clear that there 
had been some previous ‘bad blood” 
between these kinsmen, and that the dispute 
about “ game” was Mr. Chaworth’s pretext 
for insulting Lord Byron. The former was 
the better swordsman, and admittedly made 
the first thrust. It would have been all over 
with Lord Byron if the dim light had not 
deceived Mr. Chaworth’s eye, for his thrust 
was aimed at his kinsman’s breast. What 
followed was a natural consequence. 
RicHaRD EDGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


CowPER THORNHILL’s Famous RiIpE.— 
The late CUTHBERT BEDE, who was a valued 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ for many years, 
wrote an interesting account of the above 
ride at 5 S. iii. 503 (26 June, 1875), in which 
he said 

“It is singular that, in the researches of myself 

and others, in Stilton, and its neighbourhood, on 
this subject, we have never been able to obtain a 
sight of the poem, ‘The Stilton Hero,’ printed in 
London in 1745, or of the engraving representing him 
performing the match......Can any correspondent 
quote from either of these?” 
As this query has remained unanswered 
for thirty-three years, and I have also made 
many unsuccessful searches for it until the 
other day, it may be worth while recording 
that I have found a copy in the Bodleian 
Library, which was ‘“* bequeathed by Richard 
Gough in the year mpccxcrx.” It has 
apparently hitherto escaped notice by 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The press-mark is 
“Gough Hunt I.,” and the title is :— 

“The | Stilton Hero:|a{!Poem|0O Tempora! 
O Mores | London: | Printed for M. Cooper, | at 
the Globe in Pater-noster Row 1745 | price 6" | .” 
4to, pp. 14. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 


HorsEFLesu.—I see it stated in a foreign 
scientific paper that Pope Gregory III. 
(731-41) issued a bull in which he declared 
horseflesh and hippophagi unclean. Accord- 
ing to the same source, the modern practice 
of eating horseflesh was started by the Danes 
during the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, 


and has gradually spread all over the Euro- 
pean continent. The horse-butchers’ shops 
m the market-place in Boulogne are known 
to all visitors. L. c 


Court or Liperty, WELLCLOSE 
SquaRE.—Perhaps this description of an old 
London lock-up from The Globe of 20 August 
may be interesting enough to record in 
& Q.’ 

‘*A Glimpse of Old London: High Court of 
Liberty.—There is an interesting bit of Old London 
to be seen in Wellclose Square, E., the thoroughfare 
which during the last few days has been the scene of 
‘vulture hunts.’ Behind a building known as the 
Old Court House stands what are said to be the 
oldest. police cells in London, and under these is 
the entrance to a subway which is believed to have 
once led to the Tower, nearly a mile distant. This 
subterranean passage is now blocked up, and at the 
entrance there stands a skeleton of awesome 
sppcerenes. The building was formerly known as 
the High Court of Liberty, and it is supposed to be 
over 300 years old. Parts have been demolished, 
and much has been altered, but there still remains 
a great deal that is interesting. 

‘* The courthouse is now the home of the German 
Oak Club, and the tine apartment in which trials 
took place is used for dancing, while the adjoining 
rooms provide accommodation for billiards. The 
place is more spacious than many courts of modern 
construction, and the woodwork includes several 
tine specimens of hand-turned oak. A_ windin 
stone staircase leads to the two cells which stil 
remain in a building at the rear of the courthouse, 
and at the top of the stairs is a massive and strongly 
barred door, with a peephole in it. This leads to 
the first of the two fearsome apartments. The only 
light which penetrates these gloomy dens comes. 
through gratings high up against the ceiling, and 
each is fitted with a shutter, by means of which 
the cells can be plunged in inky darkness. Nearly 
half the floor space in each room is filled by a 
wooden bed, and attached to the walls are the 
rusty chains with which the prisoners were 
manacled. Another object of interest is a strait- 


jacket, made of stiff canvas with iron rings which . 


can be fastened to the chains. 

Many names, inscriptions, and 
carved on the wooden walls. Some of the letters 
are now undecipherable, but one can still read 
clearly the name of Edward Burke, who is said to 
have been hanged for murder. Close by is carved 
‘Edward Ray, December 27, 1758’; and another 
inscription runs thus: ‘Francis Brittain, June 27, 
1758. Pray remember the poor debtors.’ On the 
floor of the first cell can be distinguished the squares. 
of a chessboard, cut in the solid oak. Over the 
door between the two cells can be traced the words, 
rudely shaped : ‘ The rule of the house is a gallon 
of beer’; and just below, in neater characters, are 
the words: ‘John Burn came in April 11, 1751.’ 
One prisoner broke into verse thus :— 

The cup is empty, 
To our sorrow; 
But hope it will 
filled to-morrow. 
Another prisoner, evidently proud of his profession, 
signed himself : ‘ James Carr, smuggler, 1787.’ The 
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pictorial efforts include churches, a crude represen- 
tation of the Tower of London, an anchor, and the 
triple emblem of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 
In the cellars under the courthouse are portions of 
the oak furniture of the court, including the bench ; 
and running under the roadway of Wellclose Square 
is a dungeon lined with brickwork a foot thick.” 


Harotp Col. 


BANSTEAD: Races Morron.—A 
writer who signs himself ‘‘ Wolferstone,” in 
some verses prefixed to Thomas de Gray’s 
‘Compleat Horseman,’ 1639, professes that 
if he does not commend his friend’s book he 
deserves to 

be banisht all the play 
At Bansteed, Winchester, and Salsbury. 

On 29 Dec., 1657, 

“‘some parties of horse were sent to Benstead 
Downes, where was an expectation of att least 2000 
horse to bee assembled to a race, and many if nott 
most of the eminent Cavaleers.”—‘ Clarke Papers,’ 
Camda. Soc., iii. 130. 

In ‘ S’too him Bayes,’ Oxon, 1673 (a reply 
to Marvell’s ‘ Rehearsal Transprosed’), p. 80: 
“‘if Cardinal Chigi covets Bansted Mutton and 
Colchester Oysters......Mornings Draughts out of 
our Herefordshire Red-streak and Kentish Pipins, 
in this case I must (like Frier John) take up Arms 
for my Vineyard.” 

Pope, in his ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ ii. 143 
(Globe ed., by A. W. Ward, 1870, p. 293), 
writes in 1733 :— 

To Hounslow-heath I point and Bansted-down, 

Thence comes your mutton. 

There is an account of the wells on 
Bansted downs in 1 §S. iv. 315, 492. 

W. C. B. 


NEWLYN Cotony oF Artists.—The follow- 
ing note from a proof of the will of the late 
J. Henry Martin, of 6, Brunel Terrace, 
Saltash, may interest your readers :— 

‘* He began life as a midshipman, making voyages 

round the Cape of Good Hope to India, but later, 
from 1875 to 1895, exhibited his pictures at the 
Royal Academy, and practically discovered the 
village of Newlyn, where he established himself as 
an artist in 1870. He left estate valued at 
1127. 15s. 4d.” 
Mr. Martin died 10 May last at the age of 
seventy-two years. See West Briton, 25 
June, 1908. P. JENNINGS. 

St. Day. 


THE BASTINADO AS AN ENGLISH MILITARY 
PUNISHMENT.—A quotation of 1594 in the 
‘“H.E.D.’ mentions that “if a Romane 
soldior....went out of his ranke....he had 
the bastannado”’; but no illustration is 


given of the employment of this punish- 
ment in the English army. A very striking 
one is to be found, however, in the ‘ Laws 


for the Troops,’ then serving in the Low 
Countries, and understood to be of the date 
of September, 1589, which provided, inter 
alia, that 

“‘whosoever shall make any shout, outcry, or, 
without cause, discharge a piece, either in march, 
station, or ambush, or give causeless alarm, or take 
his arms tumultuously, shall suffer for the present, 
bastinados ; after, arbitrary punishment. 

‘““No man shall march with the baggage but the 
—: ap ointed, or straggle, or go on pilfering 
in the march, on pain of imprisonment and_ the 
bastinado, if he be taken.”—Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, ‘ Ancaster MSS.,’ p. 290. 

ALFRED F. RosBsins. 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE ON ‘ JOHN INGLESAN7.’ 
—I find in The Guardian for 18 March, 
1903, the following letter, communicated 
by the Rev. W. A. Wickham :— 


Lansdowne, Edgbaston, October 5, 1883. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter 1am a devoted ad- 
herent of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. More particularly I should call myself “a 
Broad Church Sacramentalist.” The assertion that 
I am an agnostic merely shows that the majority of 
persons who use the phrase are — — of 
its meaning...... The entire tone of ‘ John Inglesant’ 
is that of understatement—it has been compared to 
what is known as the Aristotelian irony, or what 

might perhaps be called ‘‘ Christian agnosticism.” 

Your obedient servant, 
J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
The Rev. W. A. Wickham. 

This seems to me worthy of preservation 


in the ‘ N. & Q.’ storehouse. 
F. JARRATT. 


SEXTONS: THE BRAMWELL FAMILY.— 
The following extract from The Derby 
Mercury, 1 May, 1908, may be of interest :— 

“A record of service by one family which is pro- 
bably uniyue in this country is held by the sexton 
of Chapel-en-le-Frith. For an unbroken period of 
at least 277 years the office of sexton has heen held 
by the family of Bramwell in direct line. In 1631 
Peter Bramwell was the holder of that useful, if 
not prominent office, and he continued so to act 
for 52 years, his son followed for 40 years, his grand- 
son for 38 years, his great-grandson for 50 years, his 
great-great-grandson for 43 years, his great-great- 
great-grandson for 39 years; whilst Joseph Bram- 
well, the son of the latter, has held the appoint- 
ment since his father’s death in 1893 to the present 
time. 


W. B. H. 


‘Tennyson: “ THE RINGING GROOVES OF 
CHANGE.”’—Whatever be the opinion held 
by the literary world as to the annotated 
Tennyson, edited by his son, it is certainly 
the richer by the poet’s explanation that 
he wrote the above line almost immediately 
after his first railway journey, when he was 
given to understand that the wheels ran 
on grooved rails. H. P. L. 
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; arrived at. One illustration, however, has 
Queries. so far escaped identification with its source, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


W. H. Encrisu.—Could any of 
your readers oblige me by giving the full 
English title of a translation of W. H. Riehl’s 
‘Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, done by 
Prof. S. Mendel before 1890? Have any 
other English translations of the same 
author’s works been published ? 

MADAME AIGUESPASSES, 
2a, Rue de Berlin, Ixelles, Brussels. 


GARIBALDI.—Can any one refer me to 
the poem of which the following verse is 
part ? 

For the shame of Aspromonte, 
And the stain of Mentana’s sod, 

But forged the links of the curse that broke 
From our bursting hearts to God. 


G. W. E. R. 


RAILWAY ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
—Could any of your readers enlighten me 
as to the earlier projects for the ‘Thames 
Embankment, and a railway line to be con- 
structed on it? I have found in private 
ager a reference to an audience granted 

vy the Prince Consort, in the very early 
fitties, to a Belgian gentleman who submitted 
“un projet de rue de fer le long de la Tamise.” 
It might be interesting to find this old 
“projet.” OxsHOTT. 

[Some earlier suggestions respecting the Embank- 
ment were noticed at 108. viii. 103, 166, 193.] 


LEEcH’s ETCHINGS ON STEEL.—In the 
summer of 1865 a limited number of copies 
were issued of ‘One Hundred and Seventy 
Designs and Etchings by John Leech,’ on 
India paper, on large folio mounts. The 
etchings contained in the two volumes of 
this work were derived from various sources— 
‘Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ ‘The Mar- 
chioness of Brinvilliers, ‘The Porcelain 
Tower,’ ‘Colin Clink,’ ‘The Scattergood 
Family,’ ‘Stanley Thorn,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ 
and a few other works ; and also from various 
short stories which appeared in Bentley's 
Miscellany. 

The list of plates which is prefixed to the 
work does not (except in a few instances, 
and then frequently incorrectly) give. the 
name of the book or story with which the 
plates were associated. Nevertheless, out of 
the 170 etchings the origin of 169 has been 


viz., plate 52, ‘An Irish Love Adventure’ 
(a man bolting for his life, another man just 
knocked down, two women and a man in 
the middle of the plate). 

Perhaps some admirer of Leech’s work 
may be able to supply the reference. It is 
not to be found in Mr. Frith’s ‘ Life of Leech,’ 
or in Mr. Kitton’s or Dr. Brown’s notes re- 
garding him. R. B. 

Upton. 


(The story, but not the plate, is to be found in 
Bentleys Miscellany, vol. ix. pp. 241-54. The 
engraving was completed perhaps too late for 
insertion. ] 


KIXNOCKING OFF A PRIEST’s BONNET.— 
About 1493 Langlands of that ilk killed a 
priest of Melrose in the vicinity of Hawick. 
Tradition adds that, seeing the enormity 
of his crime, Langlands hastily rode to Holy- 
rood and successfully asked pardon of King 
James for “‘ knocking off a priest’s bonnet.” 
When the clerk was writing out the pardon, 
Langlands bribed him to insert the statement 
that when the bonnet was knocked off, the 
priest’s head was in it. Are similar traditions 
extant elsewhere ? G. W—n. 

Oxford. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. —- 
I shall be much obliged if some of your 
learned readers will help me to answer the 
following questions. 

1. “To contemplate the spectacle of life with 


appropriate emotions” has been called the poet’s 
true aim by William Wordsworth. Where? 

2. “To possess one’s soul”: Where may this 
expression occur ? 

3. ‘* Nothing is more rare in any man than an act 
of his own” has been said by Emerson. Where? 

4. ** Even the gods.cannot alter the past” is said 
to occur in the Gnomic aphorisms of the Greeks. 
How runs the original expression ? 

5. Where does Gautier refer to one of those ‘‘ pour 
qui le monde visible existe ” ? 

6. Is the phrase ‘‘a lack of appreciation” a 
quotation ? 

M. M. 


Berlin. 


[2. “In your patience possess ye your souls.”— 
Luke xxi. 19, Authorized 


THe RevorvutTion Society.—I shall be 
grateful if any of your readers can tell me 
if the records of this Society exist, and where 
I can consult them. It was a social Whig 
elub, which had its origin in the reign of 
William III. Its principles were personal 
and political freedom and liberty of con- 
science, which it termed the rights of man 
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It lived to promote these principles in a con- | Gepney Cxurcu, Lrycotnsuire. — I 
stitutional way for over one hundred years | should be glad _ to know where I can find 
and then dissolved itself, being suspected | particulars of this church, or any information 
of sympathy (owing to its name) with the | about it. C. H. R. 


principles of the French Revolutionists. 
I shall be glad to have any literary references 
to the Society in the eighteenth century. 
“Simon Search,” the editor of The Spirit 
of the Times, sometimes mentioned it in his 
periodical numbers. He also wrote a letter 
to the members, urging them to more exten- 
sive action in the cause of the principles 
they were associated to uphold. But they 
shrank from the methods of the French 
Revolution, and as a society dissolved. 
FRANK PENNY. 
3, Park Hill, Ealing. 


“'WRONGHALF”: “PycH”: TarGE.” 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain the 
term “wronghalf’? or wranghalf,”’ as 
applied to some process cloth underwent 
at a fuller’s hands ? The expression seems 
to imply that the cloth was turned on its 
= side. The Coventry Leet Book (1518) 

as :— 

“No man......put no cloth to ony walker to full 
but if he will...... wranghalf it.” 

2. Can any one explain the word “ pych ” 
=pitch, as applied to the size of the slay 
or weaver’s reed ? 

“Ther be noen [i.e. slays] occupied but of a true 
pych, pat [is] xiij quarters and a half or xiij at 
be lest.”—Jbid., 1514. 

3. What is the meaning of “ targe” ? 

“Dyuers inhabitants......have used to hawke and 
to hunt, kepying haukes, greyhondes......spanielles, 
ferettes, heyes, targes, and other engennes.”— 
Ibid., 1525. 

M. Dormer HarRis. 

16, Gaveston Road, Leamington. 


DuKE OF WESTMINSTER’S ELOPEMENT 
witH Miss Cuitp.—I remember seeing in 
some illustrated journal a short time ago 
an account of the Duke of Westminster 
eloping with Miss Child. There was an 
illustration of the postchaise, &c. Can any 
reader kindly tell me the name and date 
of the publication ? 

MaBERLY F.S.A. 

Steyning, Enfield. 


Hannan Marta Jones.—Who was this 
lady ? In 1837 she published a novel bearing 
the name of ‘The Gipsey Girl.’ When I 
was a child it was read aloud in the nursery, 
and was to me a most enthralling work. 
Were any more books, imaginative or other- 
wise, produced by her? I have not found 
her name in any book of reference that I 
have consulted. Com. Exor. 


PARLIAMENTARY APPLAUSE : ITS EARLIEST 
Usr.—In the course of one of my contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the question of 
the origin of ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” (see 4 Ss. ix. 
200, 229, 285; 6S. xii. 346; 8S. iv. 447; 
v. 34; vi. 518; xi. 31,95; 9S.i. 216 ; lii. 
133) I asked (but as yet have received no 
reply to the query) what were its foreign 
equivalents as a mode of parliamentary 
applause. 

7 would now supplement this with a 
further question as to when parliamentary 
applause of any kind came into recognized 
use. I find an example in 1679, on 30 April 
of which year Col. Edward Cooke, writing 
from London to the Duke of Ormond, 
then Viceroy of Ireland, and describing the 
delivery of a Speech from the Throne by 
Charles II., observed :— 

‘If one may infer the heart from the voice, theirs 
was very joyful, for I never yet heard so loud hums 
so often repeated as on the occasion of this speech, 
so that there was a great pause of silence necessi- 
tated between every paragraph.”—Historical MSS. 
Commission, ‘Ormonde MSS.,’ New Series, vol. v. 
p. 74. 

The same correspondent, writing to 
Ormond on 23 Oct., 1680, and referring 
to another King’s speech, said :— 

‘When the King came to that endearing expres- 
sion of his tenderness to the Protestant religion, 
the echo was a unanimous hum of applause.”—Jhid., 


ail ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Unirep States: Socrat Lire IN THE 
SovuTH.—Will some one acquainted with the 
social development of the United States 
enlighten an Englishwoman on the following 
points ?— 

1. What is supposed to have been the 
number of undoubtedly cultivated families 
in the Southern States during Colonial 
times, as compared with the rest of the 
population ? 

2. What was the number of such families 
just before the Civil War broke out ? ne 

3. What was the proportion of families 
having a household of from six to ten 
efficient servants—not half-trained negroes 
—with satisfactory grooms, gardeners, and 
other employees in addition ? 

4. Are many old Colonial mansions of 
respectable size to be found? 

To judge by modern historical novels, 
the country must have been full of families 
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who had acquired wide cultivation and highly 
polished manners from some source; but 
could this possibly be in the circumstances 
which actually existed ? The lives and 
letters of well-known people born in the 
South scarcely imply it. 

To take one instance. The correspond- 
ence of the great soldier General Robert 
E. Lee fails to suggest that he had received 
much training beyond that which had to 
be acquired for professional purposes. His 
letters have few, or none, of the illuminating 
references to art, natural science, and bygone 
social conditions which are to be met with 
in the letters of Italians, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen of high education. Do any 
memoirs and letters testifying to superior 
refinement of manner and high cultivation 
of mind—in any but exceptional circum- 
stances—exist ? W. 


Mistress RacHet How.—I should be 
glad if any one would give me information 
concerning the above lady. I have an old 
mezzotint, without date, representing her 
as a child, with a dove on her hand. Be- 
neath is ‘‘ Kneller S. R. Imp. et Angl. Eques 
aur. pinx. Sold by T. Smith at the Lyon 
and Crown in Russel Street, Covent Garden.” 
Rachel is not mentioned among Prince 
Rupert’s grandchildren; but might she have 
died young ? F. UpFIELD GREEN. 
8, Bramshill Road, Harlesden. 


MortTIMER have been informed 
on good authority that the late Mortimer 
Collins, poet and novelist, published in The 
Dublin University Magazine several things 
which have never been reprinted. Mr. 
Frank Kerslake in his ‘ Attic Salt’ (1880) 
gives twenty or more quotations from them. 
Tam anxious to have a list of such of Collins’s 
writings as may be found in that now extinct 
periodical. Epwarp PEACOCK. 


WILLIAM Brvce, PuysIcian, Iv PoLanp.— 
Bruce was physician to the King of Poland 
in 1608, and figures frequently in letters 
written to our Foreign Office (P.R.O.: S.P., 
Poland, bundle 2). What is known of his 
origin and end ? J. M. Buriiocs. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Capt. Barton oF H.M.S. Licurretp.— 
In November, 1758, H.M.S. Lichfield was 
wrecked off the coast of Barbary, and the 
crew were kept in a state of slavery by the 
Moorish people until ransomed by the 
English Government. On their return Lieut. 


Sutherland published a deeply interesting 
log, setting forth the hardships sustained ; 


and Capt. Barton was tried for losing his 

ship, and honourably acquitted. What were 

the birthplace and family of Capt. Barton ? 
Kx. CHERRY. 

Exeter. 

AUGVALDSNAES CHURCH, Norway. — A 
paragraph in one of the many scissors-and- 
paste periodicals describes a monolith in the 
churchyard of the above, called “The Virgin 
Mary’s Needle,”’ of about the same dimensions 
as the celebrated monolith at Rudstone in 
Yorkshire. Where can I consult the original 
source of the paragraph, or find a detailed 
account of the Norwegian obelisk ? 

AYEAHRR. 


LANSDOWNE PaAssAGE, BERKELEY STREET. 
—Can you refer me to a book which will 
give particulars as to the origin and history 
of Lansdowne Passage, Berkeley Street, W. ? 

E. Preston Hytcu. 
8, Etheldene Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 


Mitton’s Sones set To Music.—Where 
can I obtain a list of Milton’s songs set to 
music ? M. A. 


RicHarD WEyOoN, TEMP. RicHarpD III.— 
Who was Richard Weyon of Chepe, temp. 
Richard III. ? His name appears on the 
earliest known London token, which has 
just been described and figured by me in 
Spink’s Monthly Numismatic Circular for 
August. C. Davies SHERBORN. 


Baypon, CUMBERLAND.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ identify this place? I cannot 
find it in a gazetteer. 

At the visitation of Leicestershire in 1619 
the pedigree of William Sharpe of Rolleston 
was deduced from a younger son of the 
Sharpe family of Baydon, Cumberland, 
and the coat of arms was confirmed to him. 
There is a village of the name in Wiltshire ; 
is it possible the Herald made a mistake ? 

Henry Curtis SHARPE. 

Buckleigh Road, Streatham, 8.W. 


Dean CoLet’s NAME: ITS PRONUNCIA=- 
TIoN.—At St. Paul’s School the founder’s 
name is pronounced, I am told, as if spelt 
with a double J, but some time since I heard 
a well-known preacher pronounce it as if 
spelt with the o long. Which is correct ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


PicKTHALL.—Picthall, Picthal, Picthaw, 
Picthau, &c., are variants of thisname, which 
occurs frequently on the border of Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. 

Thomas Pickthall (Vicar of Broxbourne, 


Herts, circa 1837) was son of a yeoman 
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(“statesman”) described as “ of Craighall, 
near Penrith, Cumberland.’ No such farm 
exists at the present day. I shall be glad 
to hear of any pedigrees of this family, and 
particularly of the antecedents of the above 
Thomas. PHILOSYRUS. 


Monastic EsratEes.—A statement is con- 
stantly made that the monastic estates 
in England before the fall of the religious 
houses extended over something like a third 
of the land in the kingdom. On what 
authority does this rest ? It seems to us 
an exaggeration. By what means has the 
calculation been arrived at? N.M.& A. 


Epwry’s Dwarrs.—In Goethe’s 
description of the siege of Mentz at the time 
of the French Revolution there occurs an 
allusion to King Edwin and his army of 
dwarfs coming forth from a mountain. Who 
was this King Edwin ? . 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Replies. 
FLYING MACHINES: “ AVIATION.” 
(10S. x. 186.) 


Tue following occurs in The London 
Journal of 18 Oct., 1851 :-— 


is announced,’ says Zhe Shefield Inde- 
pendent, ‘that ‘‘the latest scientific improvement 
of our age is about to be verified,” and the objects 
of the society are thus set forth :—‘ This society is 
instituted for the purpose of aiding and carrying 
out improvements of a purely scientific character. 
Illustrations will be given in diagrams upon aérosta- 
tion by wings, which will enable an athletic person 
to fly, by a simple piece of mechanism, over hill 
and dale, through the air [sc], at great velocity, 
without the aid of steam or other but mechanical 
contrivances.” Mr. G. Cavill is secretary, and a 
Mr. Miers Hind, engineer.’ ”—P. 106. 


Upon this (p. 222 of the same London Journal) 
comes the description of an experimental 
flight actually achieved by a Mr. Thomas 
d’Arville, by birth a Frenchman, in November 
or December, 1851 :— 


‘* Mr. d’Arville sent written invitations to several 
scientific men and members of the press, including 
Léon Gozlau ; Renato de Rovigo; Mery; Eugéne 
Guinot ; Gatayes ; De Villemessant ; Jouvon ; Léon 
Paillet ; P. Mayer; Ravergie, of the Siécle ; Emile 
Fontaine and Duport, of the Union ; Ludovic 
Charreau, of the Estafette ; E. Taxier, of the Siécle. 
The Journa! des Chemins de Fer was represented 
by Mr. Mirés; the Charivari by Mr. Cham; the 
Gazette de France by Mr. Durbin; the Evénement 
by Mr. Costa; the Messager by Mr. Garcin. Mr. 
Gozlau brought with him an English traveller, Mr. 
William Watson......At five minutes to four we saw 
a travelling carriage a -~ containing three per- 
sons—Mr. d’Arville and his two assistants, Messrs. 


Pierre Doulley and Jules Flamund; two wooden 
cases, containing the wings and machinery, being 
placed on the top of the carriage...... The adjustment 
of the pieces did not last longer than five minutes. 
Mr. d’Arville then said: ‘Gentlemen, I am goin 
to make the experiment; rely on my success, an 
allow me a fair proportion of room to enable me 
to start securely.” 

“* Having apace himself in the flexible machine, 
Mr. d’Arville then said: ‘I am ready !’ and _press- 
ing his feet on two pedals in the foot-board, he rose 
majestically through the air in a perpendicular 
line. He was furnished with a cord sponering a 
hundred yards, having at the end a leaden bullet. 
By this means it became apparent in about a minute 
that he was 300 feet above our heads. 

“ Nothing can paint the astonishment, or rather 
the terror, of us all; and the most tremendous 
cheering and —— testified our wonder. Then 
Mr. d’Arville—through the medium of a speaking 
trumpet—said : ‘I will now proceed to the oblique 
and continuous flight.’ 

“ Accordingly, with a change of pedals, he 
directed his flight whichever way he wished, with- 
out the least sign of a jerk, and we must say without 
any apparent peril. After having traversed a space 
not less than the vast square of the Champ de 
Mars, Mr. d’Arville came and alighted at our feet, 
taking no more time in his descent than a sheet otf 
paper thrown out of a window when the air is 
still—Paris Paper.” 

J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 

Deene Streatham. 


TURSTIN DE WiGMORE: TURSTIN FLAN- 
DRENSIs (10 8. x. 205).—I am not responsible 
for the Domesday article in the ‘ Victoria 
History of Shropshire,’ which is by Prof. 
Tait; but if Mr. Wiemore will refer to my 
Domesday article in the ‘ Victoria History 
of Herefordshire’ (vol. i. pp. 303-4), he will 
find that I have there forestalled him in his 
statements and in the evidence on which they 
are based. J. H. Rounp. 


"INFERIOR CLERGY, THEIR APPELLATIONS : 
“Sir” (10 S. ix. 286, 454; x. 175).—The 
prefix “Sir” or “Schir” to denote an 
ungraduated cleric was in very common use 
in Scotland in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and the early part of the sixteenth, 
and the circumstance has given rise to some 
confusion in historical and ballad literature, 
it being often taken for granted that a person 
bearing the title “Sir” was a knight. On 
this subject Pinkerton has an interesting 
note in ‘ The Bruce,’ to the lines 

And amang others off the Douglase 

Put in Wilyam wase, 

That off Douglase was Lord and Syr. 
The note says :-— 

“There was no Earl of this great family till 1357, 

* Annals of Scot.,’ ii. 224. Barbour uses ‘Syr’ for 
‘Lord’ by a contraction of Seigneur. Our applica- 
tion of ‘Sir’ to knights only is of modern date, and 
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anciently even priests had the ‘Sir,’ a translation 
of Dominus, implying either Lord or Master. The 
chiefs of Douglas were barons; and the title of 
‘Sir’ prefixt to their names and to others by 
modern writers, following the ancient, is improper, 
because that prefixture now belongs to knights 
only, whereas in ancient times even kings had it— 
‘*Schir Edward, the nobil king.’”—‘ The Bruce’ 
(ed. 1790), vol. i. p. 14, n. 

Those who have access to Fosbrooke’s ‘ Anti- 
quities ’ will find the point dealt with there 
also. 

In the Song School of this city—the 
earliest known Song School in Scotland, 
established as an adjunct to the church 
at least as early as the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and lasting down till 1749 
—the master was often “Sir.” Thus, on 
7 June, 1510, 

“The said day, the provest, bailzeis, and [town] 

counsaile, for honour and uphaldin of goddis service, 
eonducit and feit [fee’d] Schir Johnne Troumbull, 
_sangster, to serve in thair queyr and kirk in all 
divine service, messis, matutinis, evynsangis, and 
all uder service belanging to ane sangster, for ane 
yer to cum.” 
This Sir John Troumbull (or Turnbull) was 
master of the Song School at the time. He 
was followed in the same office by Sir 
John Cuming in 1518, and he by Sir Andro 
Coupar, and so on. 

As bearing out Pinkerton’s statement 
that the “Sir” was applied to priests as a 
translation of Dominus, there is an entry 
in the burgh registers of Aberdeen, of date 
1448, the rubric of which bears that on 
15 June ‘Dominus Nicholas de Blar,” 
rector of the parish of Dunnottar, presented 
letters of the King to the Provost and Baillies 
demanding inquiry into a slander against 
him; and he becomes in the translated 
text “‘Schir Nicolo of Blar,” chaplain to 
William, Lord Hay, Constable of Scotland. 
Again, in 1456 Sir Henry Harvey was made 
one of the chaplains of St. Nicholas’ Church 
in the city ; in 1484 some scandal was occa- 
sioned in the town by disputes between two 
colleagues of St. Nicholas’ Church, ‘ Schir 
Andro Gray and Schir Walter Young, 
chaplanis”’; and in 1505 the authorities 
* grantit and gef to Schir Thomas Lamming- 
tone, chapellane, Sanct Clementis Chapele, 
for ale the dais of hys lyve.”’ 

Sometimes “ Sir’? was used in place of 
“ Master ’’ or “ Maister,’’ which was the dis- 
tinctive clerical designation after graduation 
for many years ; and sometimes it was applied 
to a public official, “Sir Andro Wright, 
maister of the kirk wark,’’ who, however, 
may have been of the same status as the 
other clerical personages. It was also ap- 
plied to legal men—“‘ Sir Johne Sterueling, 


notar publict,”’ flourished in the city in 1511 ; 
as ‘‘Schir Robert Leis, public notar,” did 
more than a quarter of a century before. 

In such a case as the following, 4 May, 
1511, bearing on preparations which were 
being made by a commission for a visit of 
Queen Margaret to the city, it is quite 
impossible to tell with certainty who were 
clerics and who laymen :— 

“Apoun the quhilks the provest askit instru- 
ment of me, Sir Johne Sterueling, notar publict, 
befor Sir Thomas Bynne, Sir Davy Leis, Sir Thomas 
Wricht, and Sir Davy Lyel, and the said com- 
missioun and assedationis to be maid one the 
seuerast wiss [severest wise] to burges, induellaris 
of the said burgh.” 

Frequently, in the case of knights, the 
appellation “ Knt.”’ or “ knycht ” was added, 
and so made matters easy for later inquirers ; 
but the practice was not invariable. 

G. M. FrRaAsER. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


A perusal of ‘The Medieval Records of 
a London City Church’ (E.E.T.S. No. 125) 
throws much light on the subject. The title 
“* Sir,” during the years 1420-1559 covered 
by the book, is applied not to “‘ Mr. parson,” 
nor his deputy, the parish priest, but to the 
curate and to the very numerous chantry 
priests or morrow-mass_ priests, whose 
‘wages’ were paid by the churchwardens 
out of the funded property of the chantries. 
Rarely a “Sir Priest” was engaged for the 
choir as a bass, or as a “ quondocke ” (con- 
duct). Towards the close of the period 
under review these priests were paid at the 
rate of 8d. a day for casual services, 2s. 8d. 
a week, and 6l. 13s. 4d. a year; for which 
period the curate received 12/. The annual 
wage of the parish clerk was also — +4 


I believe that Bachelors of Arts at Queen’s 
College, Oxon, are still (or were until recently) 
designated “Sir” by their servants when 
ordering beer, &c., for them at the buttery. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


See Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ 1822, s.n. ‘Sir.’ 
He quotes Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

LIONEL ScHANK. 


“ Baat-Fires”” (10 8. x. 206).—This is 
most instructive. There have been few more 
curious crazes than that of “ the antiquaries 
with theories of Celtic or Canaanitish idola- 
tries.”’ who, as Sir James Murray says, turned 
the Old English bale-fire into Baal-fire / 
See the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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Bale simply meant “blaze,” and a bale- 
fire was a ** blazing fire ’’ that burnt bravely. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ well quotes Scott’s *‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ iv. 1: 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more. 

We should always be on our guard against 
the antiquaries of the eighteenth century. 
They were most unscrupulous in manufac- 
turing evidence in favour of their extraordi- 
nary theories. Perhaps the most comic was 
their supposition that Tothill (7.e. toot-hill, 
or lookout-hill) proved the existence in Eng- 
land of the worship of the Egyptian Thoth. 

WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


Information respecting these fires will 
be found under the words ‘ Beltane” and 
** Bonfire’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ A note to the 
former dismisses their suggested connexion 
with a worship of Baal. 

Great fires were lighted on Old May Day 
(Beltane), apparently to announce the be- 
ginning of summer, and again on Old Mid- 
summer Day, when the sun had reached the 
highest altitude of the year. The observance 
of the custom is thus referred to in the 
Ordinary of the Incorporated Company of 
Cooks of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dated 1575 : 


“The said — of cookes shall yearely of 
theire owne cost and charge mainteigne and keep 
the bonefires according to the auncient custome of 


the said towne one the Sand-hill there that is 
to say one bonefire on the even of the feast of the 
Nativitie of St. John Baptist commonly called 
Midsomer even and the other on the even of the 
feast of St. Peter the Apostle.”—Brand, ‘ Hist. of 
Newcastle,’ ii. 722. 

The Midsummer bonefire has long since 
ceased to be lighted in Newcastle ; but in 
the village of Whalton, situated within 
thirteen miles of Newcastle, the custom is 
still maintained with annual regularity. 
It is no longer a fire of bones, but a pile of 
faggots, and the wood used is carted only 
to the township boundary. Thence it is 
drawn by hand to the centre of the village, 
where it is carefully built up and lighted. 
After dancing round the blazing pile, young 
couples leap through the smouldering embers 
for luck. The Rev. Canon Walker, Rector 
of Whalton, has for many years been in 
attendance at the Midsummer fire. What 
other instances of the custom remain with 
an unbroken record of observance ? 

R. Oniver HEstop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The spelling “ Baal-fire”’ is to be depre- 
cated, “bale-fire’’ having nothing to do 
with Baal or “ bale” (evil). The first word 
is from the O.E. bal, flame, fire—hence a 


funeral pyre; cf. O.N. bela, to burn. The 
meaning is clearly seen in ‘ Wars of Alexan- 
der’ (Skeat), 1. 2231, where the city being 
** on a bale kyndild ” is rendered in another 
MS. a blasse [blaze] kyndlett.”’ The 
author of ‘The Cheuelere Assigne’ (Knight 
of the Swan) appears to have connected the 
word with O.E. bealu (bale), as he twice 
uses the expression balowe fyre.”” 
HP. 


Don SALTERO’S TAVERN, CHELSEA (10 S. 
x. 67, 110).—With reference to the site of 
Don Saltero’s Coffee-House, I should like 
to say that the old rate-books, read in con- 
junction with various conveyances entered 
at the Middlesex Land Registry (to the study 
of which I have devoted an immense amount 
of time), clearly establish the following facts. 

1. James Salter was living in that part 
of Cheyne Walk west of the church in 1685 
—long before Sir Hans Sloane bought the 
Manor of Chelsea. 

2. In 1695 he and one Edward Hatfield 
occupied the house at the south-west corner 
of Lawrence Street, the site of which is now 
occupied by the Cheyne Hospital for Children. 

3. In 1709 (possibly earlier) he had the 
house at the south-east corner of Danvers 
Street, now occupied by a baker. 

4. In 1718 he moved to a newly built house, 
which is still standing (No. 18, Cheyne Walk), 
where his family carried on the business 
till quite late in the eighteenth century. 

In the earlier rate-lists there are no divi- 
sions of streets; the names run on con- 
tinnously, and Faulkner seems to have heen 
misled by this. The row of five houses 
between the church and Lawrence Street 
follows on next after Church Lane, and that, 
I suppose, is why Faulkner said that Atter- 
bury lived in Church Lane, whereas he 
really lived in the house next to the“church, 
on Cheyne Walk. Afterwards he moved 
into Danvers Street, on the east side; and 
Swift lodged ‘“‘ over against” his house, in 
Danvers Street. 

As I was responsible for planning the 
episode in the Chelsea Pageant as happening 
in 1714, I hope you will publish this justifica- 
tion of our so-called ‘‘ Pageant wes 


CARNMARTH : LANNARTH (10S. ix. 309).— 
I do not think that there is necessarily any 
connexion between the meanings of these 
names. “* Lannarth,” except in formal docu- 
ments and in “‘ Lannarth House,” is obso- 
lescent. ‘‘ Lanner” is a common Cornish 
place-name. There are two places thus 
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named in Gwennap, two in Kea, two in 
Sithney, two in St. Allen, and one each in 
Lansallos and St. Anthony - in - Meneage ; 
possibly there are others. 

Of Carnmarth, Norden says, ‘“‘ Kern-margh 
beacon or .Carn-marigh, signifyinge rocke 
wher horses shelter them”; and this seems 
to be a plausible explanation. Carn, s.m., 
signifies a rock, a rocky place, a high rock ; 
march, marh, merh, margh ; pl. merch, merh, 
mergh, a horse. 

Lan, s.f., primarily meant an enclosure, a 
yard; hence a churchyard, and finally a 
church. There are many instances in Cornish 
place-names in which Jan signifies enclosure, 
e.g., Lambourne (Lambron) in Perranzabuloe, 
the enclosure of the round field; Lanyon, 
a common personal and place-name, the 
furzy enclosure ; Landew in Lezant, the black 
enclosure ; and why not Lanner, the long 
enclosure (hir=long) ? See Lhuyd’s ‘Archeo- 
logia Britannica,’ 1707; Price’s ‘ Archzo- 
logia Cornu-Britannica,’ 1790; Williams’s 
‘Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum,’ 1865; and 
Jago’s ‘ English-Cornish Dictionary,’ 1887. 

P. JENNINGS. 
St. Day. 


“SINEWS OF WAR” (10 S. ix. 470; x. 
137, 218).—It may perhaps be worth while 
to add a somewhat later example of this 
expression. Bacon in his essay on the 
true greatness of kingdoms and estates 
says: ‘“* Neither is money the sinews of 
war.” E. 


Much interesting information concerning 
the early Latin origin and the English use 
of this phrase was given at 2 8. ix. 103, 228, 


374; 38. iii. 438. Atrrep F. Rossins. 


“ Cock-FosTER” (10 S. x. 30, 94).—This 
place and its derivation are discussed under 
* Enfield’ in Thorne’s *‘ Environs of London,’ 
vol. i. p. 185 :— 

“Cock Foster is a_little secluded hamlet on the 
S.W. side of Enfield Chase......The name has caused 
some speculation. There can be little doubt that 
Forsters (sic) is a corruption of foresters (in either 
the English or French form). The derivation of 
Cock is not so palpable. It has been suggested that 
it comes from bicoque, a small house, hut, a collec- 
tion of huts ; Cotgrave renders it * Bicoque, a little 
paltry town,’ and if the huts of the Chase foresters 
and woodmen were collected here, the place may 
have been called Bicogue Forestiére ; but a more 
obvious explanation is that here may have been the 
house of the chief forester, Coy de Forestiers.” 


I have seen no reference in Thorne or 
elsewhere to an interesting place-name once 
existing in this neighbourhood, which seems 
to bear out Thorne’s derivation of “‘ chief ”’ 


or “ head”’ forester. Some fields bordering 
a road called Cool Oak Lane, leading to 
Kingsbury, and about a mile from the main 
road are named in John Cooke’s map of the 
manor of Hendon (published in 1796) 
**Cockmans in the Wood,” an interesting 
relic, no doubt, of the great forest of Middle- 
sex; one might imagine that a house once 
stood here, perhaps the head-quarters of the 
chief forester in these parts. I think Lysons 
suggests that the name Kingsbury is derived 
from the fact that the neighbourhood was 
one of the royal hunting demesnes. Enfield 
Chase and Theobalds were of course the 
hunting grounds of later monarchs. ‘“‘ Cock- 
mans in the Wood ” as a name seems to have 
disappeared, and no mention of the place 
is found on the Ordnance map. 
F. 8. SNELL. 
Hendon. 


BUuDGEE, A KInp APE (10S. x. 89, 137). 
—May not budgee be a corruption of Portu- 
guese bugio, ape? DonaLtp FErRcuson. 


CorBET=VALLETORT (10 S. x. 168).— 
Peter Corbet, second Baron Corbet of Caus 
(Cause Castle, near Westbury, Salop). 
married Beatrix, daughter of John de 
Beauchamp of Hach or Hatch, Somerset- 
shire (Betham, ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. v., 1805, 
Appendix, p. 6; Burke, ‘ Dormant Peerages,’ 
1866, p. 136). Her father was not Lord 
Beauchamp of Hach, as erroneously stated 
by Betham, but was governor of the castles 
of Carmarthen and Cardigan, 1276-7, and 
died 24 Oct., 1283. He married Cecily de 
Jyvon; and it was his son, John de Beau- 
champ, who was the first Baron Beauchamp 
of Hacche (see Collinson, ‘ History of Somer- 
setshire,’ 1791, i. 44; ii. 118, 150; Burke, 
‘Dormant Peerages,’ p. 33; Duchess of 
Cleveland, ‘The Battle Abbey Roll,’ 1889, 
iii. 411; 10S. viii. 307, 472). Lord Corbet 
died 15 Edward II. (1322), and Beatrix, who 
survived him, was married secondly to Sir 
John de Leyborne, and died before him in 
1347 (Duchess of Cleveland, ‘The Battle 
Abbey Roll,’ i. 321). 

According to Collinson and Burke, the 
grandfather of the first-named John de 
Beauchamp was a Robert de Beauchamp of 
Hacche, who was Sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset 9 He II., and again 22-29 
Henry II., and died 13 John (1211-12). But 
there is “strong presumption” that these 
compilers have missed a generation in which 
the male descent was broken ; that the only 
child of this Robert was a daughter, Muriel, 
who became the wife of Simon de Valletort ; 
and that the issue of this marriage, Robert, 
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adhered to his mother’s name of Beauchamp, 
but sometimes called himself ‘‘ Robert 
Fitz Simon” (10 8S. viii. 471). Beatrix, the 
wife of Peter Corbet, would thus be a lineal 
descendant of Simon de Valletort, and this 
may account for the statement in Boase’s 
“Collectanea Cornubiensis’ referred to by 
Mr. GREGORY GRUSELIER. This Beatrix 
by the by, would appear to have had a sister, 
Isabel or Isabella, who was married succes- 
sively to Sir Henry Lovet, Lord Lovet, and 
Sir William le Blount of Soddington, Wor- 
ecester (10 S. viii. 307). Burke (lib. cit., 
p- 33) says that Robert de Beauchamp died 
in 1228, but he is often to be found tripping, 
and it is possible that this was the date of 
the death of Simon de Valletort, whose son 
Robert (de Beauchamp) was then a minor. 
These genealogists are not to be relied upon 
too implicitly, especially when they give no 
authorities for their statements. 

Thomas Corbet (temp. John and Henry III), 
a predecessor (grandfather?) of Peter, 
married Isabel, daughter of Reginald, and 
sister of Roger Valletort, Baron of Huberton 
(Betham, w.s., vol. v. Appendix, p. 4), and 
here, perhaps, we can see how Boase got 
mixed. FrEepDK. A. EDWARDS. 


The following extract is from ‘ The House 
of Cornewall,’ published by Messrs. Jakeman 
& Carver, Hereford (1908), p. 59 :— 

“In Rot. Origin., 21 Edw. III., Salop, ‘The King 
having ascertained by Inquisition that Peter Corbet 
lately held the Manors of Caus, Minsterley, &c., in 
chief, by 2 knights’ fees, and that Ralph de Stafford, 
as to one moiety, Margaret, wife of Robert Harley, 
and Elizabeth, wife of Edmund de Corewall, as to 
the other moiety, &c.,—to be equally divided. They 
are his cousins, and he has received their fealty.’ 
This was because Sir Bryan de Brampton the a 
had married Emma, daughter of Thomas Corbet 
(ob. 1274) by Isabel, variously stated to have been 
sister and daughter of Reginald de Valletort, and 
widow of Alan de Dunstanville. She was one of 
the coheiresses of her nephew Peter Corbet, whose 
wife was Beatrice, daughter of John, first Lord 
Beauchamp of Hache.” 

ANDREW Sovurtu. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


JEAN In (10 S. x. 161).— 
The passage of Jean Paul Richter leads me 
to remark on the strange fact that he is still 
so little known in England. I am not aware 
of any translations in English of the ‘ Titan’ 
or ‘ Hesperus,’ supposed by Germans to be 
his great works. If there are any, I should 
be glad to be informed. Of course Novalis— 
whom some regard as the greatest mind 
Germany has yet produced—is still less 
known, being too deep for the ordinary 
intelligence (George Mac Donald’s transla- 


tions in this connexion are, in my conception, 
even better than Carlyle’s). But_ surely 
Jean Paul is capable of a wider English 
appreciation. 


“Pink SaucER”’ (10S. ix. 486; x.78, 158).— 
One was used at our house to pink our silk 
stockings when they were washed. My 
mother used to say a touch of this rouge 
was absolutely needful to make white silk 
stockings look nice when washed. A little 
pink was put in the rinsing water, and later 
the stockings were quickly rubbed with a 
glass burnisher. If a maid did the pinking, 
it was not unusual to see her going about 
that evening with rather a high colour on 
her cheeks ; and when a new pink saucer got 
broken by accident or purposely, the whole 
of the pieces were never found. But in 
those days (not many years ago, either) 
a young girl was always pinked by her 
mother or a friend when she applied for a 
situation, in order to look strong and healthy. 

Sax-DaNeE. 


CHILDREN AT Executions (10 ii. 346, 
454, 516; iii. 33, 93, 495).—There are two 
passages in the ‘ Autobiography of the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle’ (“* Jupiter Carlyle), 
1860, bearing on the subject. 

In 1733, when he was eleven years of age, 
being at Dumfries, he was placed on the 
window of the Provost’s house, directly 
opposite the prison, and witnessed the 
execution of one Jock Johnstone (p. 22). 

In 1376 

‘“‘Mr. Baillie took windows in a house on the 
north side of the Grassmarket, for his pupils and 
me, on the. second floor, about seventy or eighty 
yards westward of the place of execution, where we 
went in due time to see the show.”—P. 36. 

This ‘‘ show” was the execution of Wilson 

the smuggler, which resulted in the famous 

Porteous riot (see ‘ The Heart of Midlothian ’). 
Wo. H. PEET. 


Manor IpeEnTIFICATION (10 S. x. 48).— 
The following are suggested :— 

Stafford pe per Arley. 

Somerset (Camel). Cancel. 

Somerset (Cherleton).—Queen-Charlton, or Charl- 
ton-Adam, or Charlton Hawthorne. 


G. S. Parry. 


PavuLiTIAN LANGUAGE (10 S. ix. 167; 
x. 157).—The Rev. Dr. Andrew Moody, 
Scottish pastor in Budapest, in his letter 
to the Pesther Lloyd writes about the modern 
Paulitians in Hungary as “the so-called 
Bulgarians” in the three villages named at 
the first reference, ‘‘ who speak a dialect 
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which differs considerably from Bulgarian.” 
I have not been able to discover in the 
British Museum the Gospel of St. John in 
the Paulitian version. It was published 


by the Scottish Bible Society, but printed 
by Hornyanszky in Budapest. 


L. L. K. 


WetsH HERatprRy (10S. viii. 330, 478).— 
I am not aware of any book dealing with 
Welsh heraldry apart from that of any other 
British nation, but I would refer your corre- 
spondent generally to the late Dr. Wood- 
ward’s ‘Heraldry, English and Foreign’ 
(ed. 1896). 

With regard to the “ Saracen’s or Moor’s 
head” being used as an heraldic charge, 
I have always looked upon it as an importa- 
tion from the wars of the Crusades. Dr. 
Woodward mentions (vol. i. 212) the 
names of several Welsh families who bear this 
cognizance. 

I imagine that the oldest and best-known 
badge of the Principality of Wales would 
be the Red Dragon. 

Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popu- 
lar’ (ed. 1864), might also be consulted with 
advantage. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


CoL. STEPKIN AND Capt. BacKHovuse, 1648 
(10 S. x. 209).—-Charles Stepkin is given 
among the lieutenants under Col. David, 
Earl of Barrymore, in the Earl of Northum- 
berland’s expedition of 1640, ‘* taken accord- 
ing to the Muster Roll after the Armies 
Retreat from Newcastle into Yorkshire ” 
(see Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Collections,’ 
vol. ii. pt. ii. 1243). For Backhouse 
possibly Burke’s * Extinct Baronetcies,’ may 
be of use. A. R. BayLey. 


“Hors (10 S. x. 229).—The 
words beginning with the letter h that, 
unlike most such, are supposed by French 
theory to be “aspirated,” are not pro- 
nounced as Americans, or educated English 
people, “aspirate” English words which 
begin with h. Therefore the dispute among 
Mr. NICKLIN’s friends cannot be ended by 
either “Yes” or ‘No.’ The French 
aspirate is a shibboleth, and an Englishman 
can no more sound a French aspirated h 
correctly than he can read aloud the com- 
mon sign of French fur-shops—‘‘ Au Tigre 
Royal,” or say “ La Tour d’ Auvergne.” 


I think the tendency of an educated 
Englishman nowadays is to aspirate an 
initial kh. He would astonish his forefathers 
if they could hear him do it in “ herb,” in 


“humble,” and in ‘“‘ humour.” Hors-d’ euvre 
is almost naturalized among us, if not quite 
so, inasmuch as it finds a place in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ and I do not doubt that the 
editors of that work were right when 
they insisted on the h being sounded. A 
useful friend of mine, the ‘ Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire,’ by E. Clifton and McLaughlin 
(Paris, Garnier Fréres), prescribes the aspi- 
ration in hors-d’euvre, as also in hors, when 
an adverb unattached. This seems a neces- 
sary effort to distinguish the word from or 
the conjunction, even if or the noun could 
take care of itself. St. SwITHIN. 


‘* WHAT YOU BUT SEE WHEN YOU HAVEN’T 
A Gun” (10S. ix. 108, 217, 493; x. 38).— 
There appeared in Puck, 26 Dec., 1883, this 
item, credited to The Troy Times :— 

“The latest dude story is that a farmer saw a 
couple of those agonizing specimens on the street, 
and exclaimed: ‘Gosh! what things we see when 
we don’t have a gun.’” 

It is worth noticing that “ dude” came into 
use in 1882. 

Mr. BurRDEN’s query about “ but ” (10 S. 
ix. 493) surprised me. The American use, 
except colloquially, is identical with the 
English. Tuomas FLint. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CASTLE ARCHITECTURE (10 8S. ix. 429).— 
Whether there were ever castles in Britain, 
as we understand the word “ castle,” which 
were employed by the ancient Britons for 
purposes of military defence, is more than 
doubtful. In Hearne’s ‘ Curious Discourses 
1775, vol. i., however, ‘‘ Anonymous,” writing 
on the ‘ Antiquity, &c., of Castles in England,’ 
says :— 

“For that ther were castles in Britainne held out 
by the Brittons against the invading Romanes, 
appeareth by this passage of Juvenall, ‘ Dirue 
| oan attegias, et castra Brigantum,’ as also 
by another in Tacitus in ‘ Vita Agricole.’ ” 

But does not the former allusion appear to 
be merely to walled camps or entrenchments ? 
The most extraordinary of these mural 
defences, observes a writer in ‘ Rees’s 
Cyclopedia,’ s.v. ‘ Castle,’ 
‘is situated in Caernarvonshire, called Tre’r Caeri, 
or the town ot fortresses. The plan and elevation 
of this ancient stronghold and abode is given by 
Pennant in his ‘Tour in Wales’ (vol. ii. p. 206). 
On the accessible side it was defended by three rude 
walls of stone ; the upper one being lofty, about 
fifteen feet high, and sixteen broad; exhibiting a 
rand and extensive front......0f the same kind of 
ortresses were Penmaen Mawr, in Caernarvon- 
shire; Warton Cragg, in Lancashire; Old Oswestry, 
in Shropshire ; the irregular encampment of Maiden 
Castle, nigh Dorchester ; and bey om Old Sarum, 
whose character was new modelled by the Romans.” 
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See, however, ‘ Launceston Castle’ in E. 
KXing’s ‘Munimenta Antiqua,’ 1804, vol. iii. 
p- 9 et seg. But of this “castle” it is only 
said that one “‘ of some sort or another did 
undoubtedly exist long prior to the Norman 
Conquest.” Why “undoubtedly”? and 
what sort of castle ? 

That the Britons had nothing in the way 
of adequate defence in these entrenchments 
with a high wall here and there, is evident 
from the further remarks in the ‘ Cyclopzedia.’ 
The writer says :— 


“The deficiencies of the Britons both in the 
attack, the construction, and the defences of such 
places must have been very obvious, even to them- 
selves...... They often reproached the Romans with 
cowardice (for not coming out to fight in the open), 
and for raising such solid works about their camps 
and stations. (See Boadicea’s famous speech to her 
army in Xiphilin, ex Dione in Nerone.) ” 


The following references may be of use :— 


Ancient Castles of England and Wales, by E. W. 
Brayley, with upwards of 100 engravings by W. 
Woolnooth, 2 vols., impl. 8vo, 1825. 

S. and N. Buck’s Views of Cities, Towns, Castles, 
Abbeys, &c., of England, 348 engraved views of 
antiquities, with text, obl. folio, 1723-39. 

The Castles and Abbeys of England, with up- 
wards of 200 plates and woodcuts, 2 vols., 4to, 
N.D.—By William Beattie. 

Medieval Military Architecture in England, 
140 illustrations of views, plans, and details of the 
old English castles, by G. T. Clark.—‘“ The latter 
part,” says the Preface to this valuable work, ‘is 
occupied by minute and generally accurate accounts 
of most of the principal Castles of England, and one 
or two of a typical character in France and Scotland.” 

Monastic Remains and Ancient Castles in England 
and Wales, 73 aquatint plates, roy. 8vo, 1793 
(? 1798)—By James_ Moore. The first edition 
ee in 1791. Vol. i. and a portion of vol. ii. 
all published. 

e Castles of England, their Story and Structure, 
Vd Sir J. D. MacKenzie, 2 vols., 40 plates, 158 text 
illustrations, and 70 plans, 1897. 

The Alleged Norman Origin of Castles in England. 

y T. Davies Pryce. With reply by Mrs. E. 
Armytage.—English Historical Review, October, 
1905. See also vol. xix. pp. 209, 417; xx. 711. 

Discours sur la Castramentation et Discipline 

militaire des anciens Romains, with woodcuts, 
Lyon, 1581.—By 8S. G. Duchoul. 
_._ Hearne and Byrne’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 
illustrated in Views of Monasteries, Castles, and 
Churches now existing, 78 views, descriptions in 
English and French, obl. folio, 1786-1806. 

J. Hassell’s Beauties of Antiquity ; or, Remnants 
of Feudal Splendour and Monastic Times, 51 plates 
engraved in aquatinta, 2 vols. in 1, roy. 8vo, 1807. 

he Etymology, Antiquity, and Privilege of 
Castles, by Sir Robert Cotton.— Vide ‘ A Collection 
of Curious Discourses by Thos. Hearne,’ 1775, vol. i. 


pp. 100-5. 
_ The Et tn Antiquity, and Privileges of 
Castles in England, by Anonymous.—ZJbid., pp. 191-2. 


_ Dr. Edward King’s Observations on Ancient 
— plates, J. Nichols, 1782.— Vide also Archeo- 
ogia. 


Gough in the additions to Camden, vol. ii. p. 404. 
Pennant’s ‘ Tour in Wales,’ vol. ii. p. 206 
Pennant’s ‘ Journey from Chester,’ p. 47. 

Grose’s Military Antiquities—Has an illustration 
showing—(b) the chapel of a Norman castle; (c) the 
stable; (d) the inner bailey ; (e) the outer bailey ; 
(f) the barbican ; (g) the mount; (A) the lodgings of 
the soldiers. 

Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities.’ 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, s.r. ‘Castle,’ ‘Castellum,’ and 
‘Castramentation.’ 

J. HotpEN MacMicHaeEt. 

Deene, Streatham. 

[L. L. K. and Yerec also refer to Clark’s ‘ Medi- 
eval Military Architecture.’] 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
(10 S. x. 222).—Salter Street, Hockley 
Heath, is not on ‘low marshy ground,” nor 
on a river-bank ; but the church does stand 
by a canal. That canal, however, is, of 
course, modern. H. Kk. H. 


[Further replies next week. ] 


Martin MapAn ofr NEvis (10 S. ix. 509). 
—The arms mentioned by Mr. ALAN STEWART 
are given by Robson in his ‘ British Herald’ 
as belonging to the Madden or Madan 
family of Rousby Castle, Fermanagh ; the 
Middle Temple, London; and Maddenton, 
Wilts, with the following crest: an eagle’s 
head erased or. 

For pedigrees I would refer your corre- 
spondent to the following works :— 


‘The Gresleys of Drakelowe,’ by F. Madan, 


” Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry,’ vol. ii. p. 610. 
John O’Donovan’s ‘Tribes and Customs of Hy- 
many,’ p. 129. - 

‘Genealogical Records of the O’Maddens of Hy- 
many,’ 1894. 

Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicester,’ vol. iv. p. 760. 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1871, vol. ii. p. 867 
(Maddens of Hilton Park, Clones, co. Monaghan ;. 
Roslea Manor, Fermanagh; and Inch House, Dublin). 

O’Hart's ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ Second Series, p. 233. 

— ‘History of the County of Monaghan,’ 
p. 191. 

Where is Maddenton, Wilts ? 
dington intended ? According to Burke's: 
‘Landed Gentry, the ancestors of the 
Maddens of Hilton Park resided at Maddenton 
(now Hilton), co. Monaghan. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 

48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Is Mad- 


Dickens oN ‘“ Hatr-Baprizep” (10 
x. 29, 90, 135).—Is it not probable that the- 
expression “ half-baptized”” arose from the 
wording of the rubrics in the Order of Private: 
Baptism ? These state that if a child 


privately baptized should live, it is expedient 
that it should be brought into the church, 
that the congregation may be certified that 
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the child has been baptized in true form ; 

and then follows an order of service, which 

differs very little (except that the baptismal 

rite is omitted) from that used in public 

baptism. F. A. RUSSELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Wipow Mavrice, PRINTER (10 S. x. 67, 
158).—Here are some earlier references to 
trading widows. 

The London Evening-Post, ‘‘ From Thurs- 
day, February 15th, to Saturday, February 
17, 1739,” contains the following advertise- 
ment :— 

“ The Widow Bartlett, Mother of the late Peter 
Bartlett, deceas'd, Is remov’d from the Golden Ball, 
over-against Bride-lane_ in Fleet-street, to the 
Golden Ball without Temple-Bar, three Doors 
beyond the Rose Tavern, and continues to make 
Steel Spring Trusses, and all other Sorts for 
Ruptures, in Women and Children, being effectual 
and easy to Old or Young. Also makes Instruments 
for weak or lame Legs and Backirons, Collars, Neck 
Swings, streight Stockings, Knee and Ankle Pieces, 
very useful for weak or swell’d Legs. Surgeons 
may be supply'd with Dimity Trusses. 

“N.B. e hath practis‘d this Business above 
Forty Years.” 

This advertisement is repeated in several 
succeeding issues. 

In the same journal for November 19 to 22, 
1743, we get a double mention, as follows :— 

“The Widow Hawkins, Only Daughter of the 
Widow Bartlett, deceas’d at the Golden Ball with- 
out Temple-Bar, three Doors beyond the Rose 
— Continues to make Steel Spring Trusses,” 

In the number for February 13 to 16, 
1742, an advertisement announces the per- 
formance, at Drury Lane, of ‘ As You Like 
It,’ “ for the Benefit of the Widow Milward, 
and her Four Children.” 

E. E. NEwrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Boucu-pot”’ (10 8. x. 208).—“* Bough- 
pots” in their original meaning—that of 
pots or vases to hold small branches of flower- 
ing shrubs or great bunches of flowers—came 
into use in Tudor days, when people first 
began to understand what home comforts 
meant. Then pleasant bow-windows came 
into fashion. Bay-windows, with which 
bow-windows are often confused, had been 
a customary mode of building from a much 
earlier date. In the cheerful bow-window 
was to be found the great bough-pot and 
one or more posy-jars. Another place for 
the same ornament was the great hearth 
in the hall. On Easter Day pots and jars 
of flowers filled the chimney-hearth. Pepys, 
in the passage referred to in the editorial 
note, speaks of a ‘“ great bow pott” that 


'stood upon a side table in the dining-room 
|at Rookwood, Essex, the seat of Sir W. 
|Hickes. A century later Sheridan applied 
the term to the flower-pots on the window- 


sill. In ‘The School for Scandal’ Charles 
Surface declares that he has no land whatever 
—*‘not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what is 
in the bough-pots out of the window !” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


“ Bow-pot” was one of the old London 
cries, and may be found with an engraving 
in chapbooks. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

[Mr. W. Dovatas also refers to ‘The School for 
Scandal.’] 

SHapow Snows (10 S. ix. 267).—The 
Plymouth and Dock Telegraph (Devonport 
was formerly known as “‘ Dock ’’) for Satur- 
day, 19 March, 1808, contains an advertise- 
ment announcing that at the Dock Theatre, 

“On Friday evening, March 25, there is to be 
performed ‘The Irishman in London.’......After 
which, ‘The Contrast ’twixt England and France : 
the King and Boney, Nelson’s Victories, and 
Glorious Death!’ written, and to be recited, by 
Mr. Bennett. 

‘The whole to conclude with a new Pantomime, 
in Ombre Chinoise, called ‘ Mirth and Magic; or, 
Harlequin’s Flight to the Moon.’ Harlequin (with 
surprising leaps and escapes), Mr. Bennett. In the 
course of the Pantomime the Clown will grow to a 
Monstrous Giant, Twenty Feet High!!!” 

Harry Hens. 


*ScaramoucH” (10 S. x. 86, 153).— 
Permit me tothank your two correspondents, 
my old and esteemed friend the Rev. A. L. 
MAYHEW and Mr. W. J. Lawrence, for 
correcting my error. One may perhaps 
say with Goethe in his ‘ Faust’: ‘‘ Es inrt 
der Mensch so lang er strebt.”” I fear, how- 
ever, the purport of my note was partly 
misunderstood. I did not mean that the 
Italian proper name “ Scaramuccia’”’ was 
borrowed or directly derived from the Old 
Russian Skomrokh or Skoromokh, but wished 
to point out that both words were “ originally 
akin,” and point to one common offspring. 
They can be traced, as Mr. MAYHEW correctly 
stated regarding the Italian proper name, 
in the Old Germanic noun scirm or skérm, 
a screen behind which a buffoon or harlequin 
used to contrive his devices and play his 
tricks. ‘*‘Scaramouch”’ then, etymologically, 
turns out a mere doublet of ‘‘ skirmish.” 

H. Kress. 


Tyrone Power (10S. viii. 348; ix. 494; 
x. 194).—It is certain that Tyrone Power 
(Thomas Powell) was an Irishman. He was 
born near Kilmacthomas, co. Waterford. 
2 Nov., 1797, and made his début in 1812, 


He married Miss Gilbert of Newport, Isle 
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of Wight, in January, 1817, visiting Dublin 
as an actor in December of the same year. 
His income in 1838 was 7,312/.; and in 
1839 6,5447. He was drowned on board 
the ill-fated President on 15 March, 1841. 

W. H. Gratran FLoop. 

Enniscorthy. 

(Mr. M. MacDonagh states at the end of his 
account of Tyrone Power in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that he 
has been contused with Thomas Powell, who was 
born at Swansea, achieved some success in the 
delineation of Irish character, and assumed the 
nuame of Tyrone Power (after the death of the 
latter?). He adds that the real facts of the genuine 
Tyrone Power’s Irish origin were set out ‘* by his 
friend J. W.Calcraft, manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, in the Dublin University Magazine for 1852 
(vol. x1.).”] 

Prison (10 8S. x. 110).—Fleta, the 
learned lawyer who lived about the end of 
the reign of Edward II. and beginning of 
Edward III., while a prisoner in the Fleet 
(whence the term ‘ Fleta’ was given to his 
work) wrote a book on the Common Law of 
England. Possibly some account of the 
prison will be found there. 

J. HotpeN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


** MescHIANnzA ” (10 S. x. 30, 97).—There 
is also a very full account of this féte at 
pp. 23-64 of a plesantly written volume of 
sketches of American Colonial social history, 
entitled ‘Through Colonial Doorways,’ by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, published 
at Philadelphia by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1893. G. L. APPERSON. 


OpE TO NAPOLEON Bonaparte (10 S. x. 
190).—The cynic Diogenes, and _ others, 
scorned Dionysius for living in an obscure 
private station after having been tyrant 
of Syracuse (see Grote’s ‘ Greece,’ ix. 154). 
The name of Dionysius had become a byword 
for a fallen tyrant dragging on life in ob- 
security ; now—avers Byron in his wrath— 
that byword will be transferred to the name 
of Napoleon. W. T. MALieson. 


Brewer's ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ quotes 
thus 
Transferred his by-word (tyrant) to thy brow. 


R. A. Ports. 


Lonpon Statves Memortats (10 S. 
ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481; x. 122, 211).— 
A memorial of William Blake will be found 
in the Tate Central Library, Brixton. It 
consists of a portrait, and a bas-relief of 
* Death’s Door,’ one of Blake’s illustrations 
to Blair’s poem ‘The Grave.’ Blake lived 


1800. 


at 13, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, 1793- 


F. J. Burcoyne. 


| 


FrencH Coat oF Arms (10 S. x. 209).— 
The arms about which Cot. Riverr-Carnac 
inquires (a chevron between two mullets 
in chief ; in base a sheep passant) are appa- 
rently those of Pierre Séguier, Chancelier 
de France, born 1588, died 1672. His printed 
books were dispersed before 1706. See 
Guigard, ‘ Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophiie,’ 
Paris, 1890, vol. ii. p. 434. How the arms 
of Pierre Séguier, who left no heirs male, 
came to be impressed on an ‘ Almanach’ 
for 1787 is not easy to explain. 

C. THomas-STANrorpD, F.S.A. 


Erasmus WILLIAMS OF Dorset (10 S. x. 
208).—The curious portrait referred to is 
evidently a representation of the brass in 
Tingewick Church, Bucks. This brass is 
19} in. high by llin. wide, and depicts a 
figure kneeling at an altar-tomb between 
the columns and emblems, &c., described by 
Mr. Broapiey. Beneath are the lines 
beginning ‘‘ This does Erasmus,” &e. The 
engraving is so finely done as to defy rubbing. 
I think a picture of this brass has been pub- 
lished by some brass-rubbing society. 

W. BRaADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


“Sr. Francis’s Moon” (10 8. x. 189).— 
The name-day of a St. Frances or St. Fran- 
cisca is on 21 August ; and according to the 
‘ Alphabetical Calendar of Saints’ Days’ in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology of History,’ 
the festival of St. Francis Xavier, the apostle 
of the Indies, is celebrated on 3 December. 
The same list contains the names of eight 
male saints of that name and one “ transla- 
tion,’’ but none of these festivals is kept in 
August. L. L. 


InrTIAL LETTERS INSTEAD OF WorDS 
(10 S. ix. 126, 174; x. 176).—The Liverpool 
Diocesan Gazette for September, in reference 
to the Manchester Church Congress, states 
that a ‘‘ Missionary rendez-vous will be 
arranged at Onward Buildings, 207, Deans- 
gate, Manchester,” and that the following 
societies will make the place their head- 
quarters: C.M.S.; C.E.Z.M.S.; C. and 
C.C.S.; S.A.M.S.; B. and F.B.S.; R.T.S.; 
L.J.S. ; and Missionary Leaves Association. 
This is a goodly array of initials; some of 
them may be tolerably plain, but others 
require a lot of thinking over. 

In The Strand Magazine for the same month 
is one that runs the P.L.G. of our friend 
AYEAHR pretty close. It is I.D.B., which 
stands for “‘ Illicit Diamond Buyer,” a busi- 
ness well known in South Africa, I believe. 

W. E. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Diary of a Lady-in- Waiting. By Lady 
Charlotte Bury. Being the Diary illustrative of 
the Times of George the Fourth, interspersed 
with Original Letters from the late Queen 
Caroline and from other Distinguished Persons. 
Edited with an Introduction by A. Francis 
Steuart. With eighteen full-page Portraits, two 
in Photogravure. 2 vols. (John Lane.) 

Tuis somewhat portentous title represents an old 
book revised and edited by one of our able younger 
scholars, who has filled in many of the blanks left 
at a time when it was usual to write very freely, 
yet vaguely, concerning highly placed persons about 
the Court. 

The book is a handsome one, and the present 
reviewer is of opinion that it was well worth repro- 
duction in spite of the venomous attacks to which 
it was subjected on its appearance, by Brougham in 
the Hdinburgh and Croker in the Quarterly. Lady 
Charlotte Bury, now generally regarded as its 
author, like other women of talent, had her 
affectations, and was by no means trustworth 
where her private inclinations were concerned. 
The book had, when it anonymously, a 
great sale, and what may be called a scandalous 
success. But it is no whit:worse in this respect 
than many memoirs of the time, and _ it is written 
by one who was in a much better position to judge 
of Court affairs, or, at worst, to appreciate courtly 
scandal, than many hangers-on and disappointed 
politicians. / 

The lady at her best wielded a lively pen, and 
had, we think, considerable insight into character. 
The curious Court of Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
is pictured for us in unforgettable style, and on the 
whole the behaviour of the diarist to her mistress 
showed far more —. and firmness than a mere 
sentimentalist would betray. The pen of a writer 
who is clever naturally overdoes the désagréments 
of such a position, which make more effective read- 
ing than the advantages. Lady Charlotte Bury 
cuts quite as creditable a figure in Court circles as 
Fanny Burney. <A deal of her narrative is tedious 
it is true, owing to her almost Oriental gift of 
platitude and moral reflection; but she has a real 
sense of character, and her sentimentality is tem- 

red by decidedly sound sense on occasion. Her 

eart is good, and it is to her credit that she has a 
“peculiar pleasure in pleasing old people.” 

Almost all the letters here are worth reading, 
except the extensive effusions of Princess Charlotte ; 
and the letters of M. G. Lewis, C. K. Sharpe, and 
Sir W. Gell are particularly amusing. Some of the 
letters at the end might surely have been inserted 
in the text of the diary at their approximate 


laces. 
°C. K. Sharpe, writing from Oxford, has an amusing 
account of ‘Enelley : “Talking of books, we have 
lately had a literary Sun shine forth upon us here, 
before whom our former luminaries must hide their 
diminished heads—a Mr. Shelley, of University 
College, who lives upon arsenic, aqua-fortis, half- 
an-hour’s sleep in the wit, and is desperately in 
love with the memory of Margaret Nicholson. He 


hath published, what he terms the Posthumous 
Poems, printed for the benefit of Mr. Peter 
Finnerty; which, I am grieved to say, though 


stuffed full of treason, are extremely dull; but the 
Author is a great genius, and, if he be not clapped 
up in Bedlam or hanged, will certanly prove one of 
the sweetest swans on the tuneful margin of the 
,,JUu the next page (p. 36) there is a reference by 
Sharpe to Shelley's romance in pis 
volume, called ‘St. Ircoyne, or the Rosicrucian.’” 
Here the editor might have noted that ‘St. Irvyne” 
is the correct title. He does not attempt to rectify, 
or fill up, other dubious things, and we are asked tu 
all upon our contributors for help in this matter in 
view of a new edition. We are sure that Mr. 
Bleackley and other accomplished students of the 
period will be able to add much. Many of the 
problems set by the blanks aré so easy that they 
can be solved at once. ‘H—ly,” for instance, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury,” is Howley. 

The diarist had, besides beauty, considerable 
accomplishment in art and letters; indeed, we 
doubt if the fine ladies of to-day are anything like 
so well equipped. The wonder is that with such 
talents as hers she stayed on so long at the Court of 
her unsatisfactory mistress. She combined a love 
of scandal with attention to sermons, a fondness 
for desperate bluestockings like Madame de Staél, 
and a tendency to religious self-examination. Her 

olio,” as it would have been called in earlier days, 
contains much that is valuable as well as silly. 
Princess Charlotte (i. 186) seems half-seriously to 
have made a wax figure of the perfidious Regent, 
stuck it through with pins, and melted it in the 
fire. Under the date 21 May, 1814, we read: “All 
the gentlemen, I hear, looked beautiful in their 
dress clothes.” The last two words have a 
modern ring, and, looking at the ‘N.E.D.,’ we find 
pd earliest citation for them is from Jane Porter, 


There are eighteen full-page portraits, which add 
much to the attractiveness of the book. They 
include the handsome author of the Diary, Caroline 
as Princess of Wales and Queen, Pauline Bonaparte 
(from a pastel in the possession of Mr. John Lane) 
Madame de Staél, Lady Hamilton as a Sibyl, an 
Lady Hertford. If the volumes are reissued, we 
hope they may be subjected to the eye of a rigorous 
proof-reader, who will detect several inaccuracies 
of spelling. 


The Oxford Thackeray. With Illustrations. Edited 
by _George Saintsbury. Vols. I-VI. (Oxford, 
niversity Press.) 
‘THE OxrorD THACKERAY’ will be complete in 
seventeen volumes, and those before us are sufficient 
to claim ample recognition from all lovers of an 
English classic. In three ways this edition is pre- 
eminent. First and foremost, it is wonderfully 
cheap, though well printed; secondly, it has an 
array of illustrations which are in some cases new 
and valuable additions to the text; and lastly, it 
has Introductions by Prof. Saintsbury, who is not 
the ordinary young man prepared to say something 
striking on a writer he is editing as an odd job, but 
a critic of acknowledged experience and reputa- 
tion, dilating on a favourite author. 

The first volume, ‘The Yellowplush Papers and 
Early Miscellanies,’ contains the Professor’s general 
view of Thackeray’s life and works, with which we 
are on the whole in cordial agreement. He decides 
on the reproduction of some of Thackeray’s writing 
(mostly anonymous works) not appearing in author- 
ized book-issues, but shows pes om caution in the 
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| 
acceptance of such matter. We regard as sonud | 
his position that but little added to ‘‘ the Thacke- 
rayan canon” since 1] is of much value. The 
arrangement here adopted is not to begin with 
‘Vanity Fair,’ but to show the gradual advance of 
the great writer from various reviews, miscellanies, | 
and stories of minor length to the longer novels. | 
This is by far the best plan, and the vivid Intro- | 
ductions supply a — of the growth of Thacke- | 
ray’s style and outlook, with reasons for the critic’s 
preferences or objections. Incidentally we get a 
good deal of discussion of manners social and 
gastronomical, for the Professor is an accomplished 
student of life as well as letters. 

The Introduction to the second volume, ‘ The 
Paris Sketch Book and Art Criticisms,’ shows that 
he is by no means a blind admirer of his author. He 
recognizes that unfairness which was to find a more 
pronounced form in ‘The Four Georges,’ but we do 
not think he successfully refutes the accusation 
that Thackeray is ‘‘ John Bullish.” 

The third volume, which includes ‘ Catherine,’ 
gives us the one shock among the Professor’s judg- 
ments. He prefers that sordid story to ‘ Barry 
Lyndon,’ and compares its opening chapters to the 
work of Scott and Fielding. Still, he admits that 
he has “‘ never been able exactly to understand the 
precise point of view from which it was written.” 
As the author himself frankly informed his mother 
that it was ‘‘a mistake all through,” we need have 
no qualms about considering it as an inferior piece 
of work. In this Introduction the Professor refers 
neatly to Thackeray’s habit of leaving ‘‘ home to 
write at the club, the club to write at Brighton, 
Brighton to write at Paris.” Here and elsewhere 
there is a display of erudition in abundant allusions 
which will puzzle anybody who is not well read, | 
and the style of the critic is full of words an 
phrases which strike us as occasionally somewhat 
strained, if not unnecessary. Prof. Saintsbury has 
so much to say, and is in such a hurry to say it, | 
that his writing has little of the easy flow we 
expect from an old hand. But we can tolerate 
much from one so well equipped and full of matter. 

The fourth volume contains ‘ The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond’ (an admirable story which we find 
praised as it deserves) and some lesser things, | 
including a severe and amusing notice of the | 
misrepresentation of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ in | 
France. 

In the next volume ‘The Irish Sketch Book’ is 
the chief item, but the reader will also find various | 
contributions to The Foreign Quarterly Review, | 
unearthed by Mr. Robert S. Garnett, and published 
by him in 1906 in ‘The New Sketch Book’ as 
Thackeray’s. With all the contents of that reprint 
Prof. Saintsbury is, we are glad to observe, not 
satisfied. It is —- by some flimsy argument ; 
indeed, he notes, “There is, so far as I know, no. 
direct external evidence” of the 4 of these 
pieces. Of Thackeray's work in 1842 
and 1843 it is remarked: ‘‘He has not got rid 
wholly—he never, as has been said, got rid wholly, | 
though he did so toa much greater extent—of the 
inequality and flightiness of his literary judge- | 


| 


ments.” 

In the sixth volume ‘ Barry Lyndon’ is the main | 
thing, and this is considered elaborately in the 
Introduction, out of which we select the following | 
passage :— rite | 

“There can be no doubt—in fact it is pel 
that he took ‘Jonathan Wild’ in no slavish sense 


asa model. But in doing this he hampered himself 
enormously by making it an autobiography. You 
can make a man represent himself as a scoundrel 
or a fool or both:—the authors of the ‘Satyre 
Menippée’ had done it, Butler had done it, Thacke- 
ray himself has done it here with great success in 
parts. But it is a frightful strain : and it is a great 
question whether it can possibly be done on a very 
large scale without ‘incompossibility.’ Whether 
the actual Barry of the story sib constat is a point 
upon which, I suppose, opinions may differ.” 

This interesting passage is in some ways beyond 
the ordinary reader, unless he has taken of late to 


| reading harder than he used. 


This sixth volume being somewhat devoid of 
illustrations, we are presented with a considerable 
number of miscellaneous drawings by Thackeray 
which are new to a collected edition of his works. 
The best of these are from the store preserved at 
Charterhouse School. Some of them figure in our 


own study in reproductions due to The Greyfriar, 


the excellent Charterhouse school magazine; but 
they will be new, and we think delightful, to most 
readers. In this section will be found examples of 
Thackeray’s small, upright hand, which is a marvel 
of neatness and compression. Every volume issued 
has a frontispiece, the fourth presenting the well- 
known group of Fraserians by Maclise, while the 
others give various views of the great author him- 
self. In one matter of practical convenience we 


‘venture to think that this otherwise impeccable 


edition might be improved. At the beginning of 
each volume, facing the half-title, is a list of the 
contents of the entire seventeen volumes to be 
issued, but it seems to us a little odd that neither 
on the binding outside nor on either of the title- 
pages is any indication given of the number ot the 


d, volume. The binding is tasteful, and two colours, 


red and_ green, are available. We believe that 
an issue in leather may also be obtained. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followin, 
notices -— 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


' entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 


ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Code the series, volume, and page or pages to 


| which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


queries are requested to head the second com- 


| munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


F. J. F.—Forwarded. 
NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


q 
| 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


SELECTIONS FROM THE are AND JOURNALS PRESERVED IN THE BOMBAY 
SECRETARIAT. HE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 

A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TENNYSON. 

WROTH. MIRAGE. THE HEART OF A BUTTERFLY. THE CLIMAX. HILL RISE. 
THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. THE HATE OF MAN. GOLDEN THREADS. 
LES NUAGES S’AMONCELLENT. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. LITERARY FRENCHWOMEN. 

BONAPARTE AND THE CONSULATE. DAVID SYME. VICTORIA REGINA. SKETCHES 
FROM THE DIARIES OF ROSE, LADY GRAVES SAWLE. (THE LAST ABBOT OF 
GLASTONBURY. G.K. CHESTERTON. TALES FROM SACCHETTI. 

SCHOOL GARDENING AND BOTANY. RESEARCH NOTES. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
MACAN’S EDITION OF HERODOTUS. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
GREAT RALEGH. 


NEW NOVELS :—A Pawn in the Game; The Burden; Voices; The Grey above the Green; The 
Magnate ; The Life Class; Propulsion of Domenica ; Histoire d’une Société. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Memories of Gardens; Bibliography of Charles and Mary Lamb; 
Coleridge’s Literary Criticism; The Royal Navy; The Scots Peerage; Ballads and Lyrics of 
Love; The Trout Waters of England ; The Letters of Martin Luther ; The Church Handbook ; 
The Literary Remains of the Rev. Simeon Singer ; Sidney’s Defence of Poesie. 


REISEBILDER; PROF. CHURTON COLLINS; THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS ; ““ HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS” IN WARWICKSHIRE ; 
THE ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Books on Birds ; Gossip. 


FINE Fee il :—English Scenery ; George Baxter, Colour Printer; A German Dictionary of Artists ; 
ossip. 


MUSIC :—The Worcester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA — in Full; The Duke’s Motto; The Corsican Brothers; The Conspiracy ; The House 
of Pierre. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 


THE VICTORIA HISTORIES OF STAFFORD AND KENT 
AND 
THE OLD YELLOW BOOK. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


The Burlington Magazine said of the first Medici Prints (issued in 1906) :—‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind so good and so cheap has ever before been offered.” In August, 1908, the same authority said 
of Flemish Plate I.: ‘‘ The printing is so sharp that with the aid of a glass one can trace even the 
dust lying in the crevices of the minute surface-cracks......No feat of facsimile imitation is beyond 
the power of this Medici Process.” 


All Medici Prints are sold separately, subject only to the prior claim of Subscribers 
to the Annual Series (The Italian School). 


Yearly Subscription, £3, prepayable January 6th. Present rate for Series 1908, £3 3s. post free. 


Subscribers to the Annual Series have further privileges, for which see the Illustrated 
Prospectus, which will be sent post free on application. 


I. BERNARDINO LUINI. Head of the Virgin. 12s. 6d. net. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Head of the Christ. 12s. 6d. net. 
BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and the Child. 12s, 6d. net. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Last Supper. 25s. net. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. An Unknown Lady. 12s. 6d. net. 
LORENZO DI CREDI. The Annunciation. 17s. 6d. net. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. The Virgin in Adoration. 15s. net. 
BOTTICELLI. The Vision of St. Augustine. [Shortly. 10s. 6d. net. 
TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries. 17s. 6d. net. 
TINTORETTO. Bacchus and Ariadne. [Shortly. 15s. net. 
RAPHAEL. The Madonna in Green. [Shortly. 17s. 6d. net. 

Occas. . FILIPPO LIPPI. The Virgin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Special 08. GIORGIONE. neas and Evander. [Shortly. 30s. net. 

Flemish I. UNKNOWN MASTER. Portrait of a Lady. 17s. 6d. net. 

II. RUBENS (and SNYDERS).  Fruitfulness. 12s. 6d. net. 

English I. REYNOLDS. The Holy Family. [Shortly. 15s. net. 

II. ROSSETTI. Lady Lilith. [Shortly. 21s. net. 

» Il. FRANZ HALS. A Family Portrait Group. [Shortly. 17s. 6d. net.. 
National Portrait Series I. Portrait of Milton as a Boy, by COR- 
NELIS JANNSEN, reproduced by permission of 

the Owner, J. Passmore Edwards, Esq. [Shortly. 10s. 6d. net.. 


Many other subjects, including examples of the English School, are in preparation. 


Many of the above prices are subject to increase on January 6, 1909. 


Suitable Frames, including copies of old Italian models, are provided. They may be viewed at 
many Booksellers’, Printsellers’, or at the Publishing Office of 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED, 


111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


—Saturday, september 26, 1! 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Poildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
uildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 908. 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Bi 
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